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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





Wo. 88 of Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
July 5, opens with an article on “ Canoes and 
Canoeing,” illustrated by spirited sketches of the 
recent regatta of the New York Canoe Club, 
drawn by Davipson. The number also con- 
tains * Fourth of Fuly in Kerim,” and“ Was the 
Day a Failure?” two Fourth-of-Fuly stories, by 
W. O. SropDARD and KATHARINE R. McDow- 
ELL; “Jeremy Black's Fourth of Fuly,” a poem 
by Howarp Pye, éllustrated by the author ; 
“ The Bell- Ringer of 1776,” a poem by Many A, 
P. Sranspury; “ Grandpa’s Drum,” a full- 
page picture by KELIN ; one chapter each of the 
serial stories,“ The Cruise of the ‘ Ghost,” and 
“Aunt Ruth's Temptation”; several Fourth-of- 
Fuly Comics ; and other attractions. 


Ce Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Boating Cos- 
tumes ; Muslin, Batiste, Nun’s Veiling, Satteen, 
Sutah, Foulard, and other Summer Dresses ; 
Morning Wrappers ; Girls and Boys’ Suits ; In- 
fants’ Robes ; Collars, Cuffs, and Cravats ; an 
elegant Portiore ; anew and beautiful Embroider- 
ed Tidy ; and various fancy articles. The same 
Number will contain the opening of a charming 
Novelette, entitled “ Miss ANDEKSON’S COLors,” 
by the popular novelist F. W. ROBINSON ; the 
continuation of Mrs. Hory’s thrilling story, 
“ Tur QUESTION OF CAIN” ; a magnificent Dov- 
BLE-PAGE Arr ILLUSTRATION, deing No. ZV. of 
“ Types of Beauty” ; and many other choice lit- 
erary and pictorial attractions. 


METHOD. 

NX HAKSPEARE and his fellows had a nse- 
bk ful word in their vocabulary which the 
toiling generations have lost in their transit 
across three centuries. Undue hurry, fe- 
verish haste, confused activity, they called 
“festination,” antithetically to “ procrasti- 
nation.” We think of that age as sober- 
paced, tranquil, with time for all things. 
Kings and queens could make “ progresses” 
to visit their grateful subjects, and stay, 
junketing, as long as they liked. Parlia- 
ments might adjourn to go a-Maying, not 
always with Truth, Hope, and Poesy. The 
common people kept all sorts of holidays. 
It is said that SHAKSPEARE himself had some- 
times to be dragged home from the fascina- 
tions of shovel-board at the old inn across 
the way to finish the waiting scene. 

“Festination” belongs to us rather than 
to them, one would say, for though we have 
lost the word, we have increased the evil it 
stood for. We live in a rampage of haste, 
a fury of effort, a whirl of occupation. We 
say the time is overexacting; that no one 
can do the innumerable things demanded of 
him. 

Yet it often happens that the most lei- 
surely people are they who accomplish most. 
They seem to have some spell to command 
the dumb forces of nature to their service. 
They are always busy, but never hurried. 
And if need or sympathy makes some sud- 
den demand upon their time, they can al- 
ways honor it. 

The secret of this comfortable accomplish- 
ment is always method in work. WALTER 
Scott, that miracle of performance, wrote 
to a young friend: “Do instantly whatever 
is to be done; take the hours of reflection 
or recreation after business, and never be- 
fore it. When a regiment is under march, 
the rear is often thrown into confusion be- 
cause the front does not move steadily and 
withont interruption. It is the same with 
business. If that which is first in hand is 
not instantly, steadily, and regularly dis- 
patched, other things accumulate behind, 
till affairs begin to press all at once, and no 
human brain can stand the confusion. Pray 
mind this. It is one of your weak points, a 
habit of mind it is that is very apt to beset 
men of intellect and talentyespecially when 
their time is not filled up regularly, but is 
left to their own arrangement. But it is 
like the ivy round the oak, and ends by lim- 
iting, if it does not destroy, the power of 
manly and necessary exertion.” 

Health often fails under the stress of mul- 
tiplied demands on the “now.” And even 
if that does not yield, work must be per- 
functory, servile, and thankless with such 
conditions. All the elasticity, joyousness, 
and freedom which we were meant to bring 
to our tasks fade ont. We go our weary 
round as slaves, and not as heroes, driven, 
not compelling. Every night is a supreme 
relief from low labor, not the rewarding rest 
of cheerful industry. And the last sleep 
seems less the pause before the new and in- 
finite activities than the end of these har- 
assing mortal toils. 





Moreover, when the sense of hurry is upon 
us, and we go from one occupation to an- 
other, driven as by the lash, the brain takes 
its full impression of nothing which comes 
in contact with it. All our mental photo- 
graphs are blurred and indistinct. Not only 
is the pleasure lost which we should take 
from every new scene, but the habit of 
mind becomes inaccurate. It is the uni- 
versal complaint among very busy people 
that they are losing their memory. This 
merely means that before the impression 
they desired to retain, from reading, or con- 
versation, or vision, was fixed upon the sen- 
sitive plate of the brain, another image fell 
upon it and blotted out the first. 

It would be bad enough if this dim and 
confused mental state were all the penalty 
that the sufferer pays. But he can not re- 
port with exactness what he does not recall 
with clearness. He not only confounds his 
impressions, he may even reverse them. 
And many a man and woman bear the stig- 
ma of untruthfulness who are perfectly up- 
right in intention, but who would describe 
themselves as “hurried to death.” 

There is a broad field here for the pre- 
vention of cruelty. But each reforming 
society must be of a private nature, and 
composed of an individual offender. All 
these industrial inebriates say, with per- 
fect ‘truth, that nobody could work harder 
than they do. What they need is to work 
less, but do more. If to-morrow every one 
of these vexed housekeepers, these worn-out 
mothers, these busy farmers and profession- 
al men, would plan the day’s work, one thing 
to dovetail into another, and then refuse to 
touch any one until its due place was reach- 
ed, the sun would go down upon a commu- 
nity wondering within itself, like the little 
old woman in the nursery tale, “if this be 
I, as I suppose it be.” 

Of course cast-iron regulations can not 
be made for adults, as—more’s the pity— 
they are made for children. There will be 
breaks and hinderances. But if the habit 
of method be once established, all these 
yield, like the earth to CortoLanus. And 
to go out of our perfunctory drudging round 
into the fair freedom of the heritage of the 
whole world is worth a vigorous fight with 
the fixed custom of a life-time. We should 
have a new line in our copy-books, that this 
moral might be impressed on children at an 
early age: “If Procrastination be the thief 
of time, not less is Festination time’s tyrant, 
torturer, assassin.” That was a fine saying 
of Sir AMyas PAULETT, “ Let us stay a little, 
that we may make an end the sooner.” 





THE LITERARY WOMAN. 


HE literary woman is no longer a cen- 

tury plant, and her blossoming into 
print does not convulse the world with 
wonder and excitement; there is no liter- 
ary earthquake nowadays when she ap- 
pears, no question as to whether she has 
stepped ont of her sphere or mistaken her 
vocation; she is accepted as a matter of 
course, as another aspirant for bread and 
butter, as one who has chosen to apply her 
talents to letters rather than to millinery 
or teaching—or rather she is one who seeks 
to teach in a larger school than the normal 
or the college. She has already so many 
companions following in her wake or lead- 
ing the way that she is conspicuous only as 
her work rises above or falls below that of 
her sex. To be sure, she is always supplied 
with admirers, who write her love-letters, 
who predict a career for her, who believe 
themselves the heroines of her novels, who 
see the reflection of their own inner con- 
sciousness in her poems, who submit their 
manuscripts to her approval, and who beg 
her autograph. She holds to-day, perhaps, 
as sure a position in the literary market as 
her lord and master, and the time is past 
when she can be patronized by him; and 
though it may be said that her path wan- 
ders through the valleys of imagination and 
sentiment, yet who can predict that she may 
not presently penetrate to the enchanted 
regions of the sciences, when we remember 
that Mary SOMERVILLE has been her pio- 
neer; that she may not follow the stars in 
their courses, and tame the electric forces to 
propel her chariot wheels? It has been sup- 
posed that the literary woman knew noth- 
ing but literature, and that-very imperfect- 
ly; that she could rhyme, but could not rea- 
son; that she could manufacture novels 
hardly as heavy as her bread; that her mind 
was well stored with the fancies of the great 
poets and the opinions of the deep think- 
ers, from which she distilled her own sub- 
tleties, as the bee transforms the pollen into 
honey, but that the net result was a house- 
hold at sixes and sevens; that literary ab- 
sorption and the comforts of a home were 
incompatible. But because a woman is ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of HrGet, 
does it disable her for understanding the 
cookery of Miss PARLOA? Because she can 
turn a pretty sentence, may she not turn her 
gowns and her carpets as adroitly? Will 





she not be better able to make the fireside 
cheerful, the table inviting, the house at- 
tractive, because she brings to the duty a 
disciplined and cultivated intellect? Be- 
cause one’s mind is well ordered and fur- 
nished, shall one be suspected of a disorder- 
ed household or a shabby wardrobe? How- 
ever slovenly in her toilette the literary 
woman may have been in the past, how- 
ever oblivious of the trifles that embellish 
daily existence, however anxious for celeb- 
rity, at the present she courts fashion, is 
not so abandoned to pure reason but she 
covets and collects bric-d-brac, while she 
does not write for fame so much as for gold 
and for expression. 





MANNERS AT A WATERING- 
PLACE. 

\ HEN Ouida wrote her rather coarse de- 

seription of the manners of English wo- 
men at Trouville, in her novel of Moths, and de- 
scribed the bathing costume of the ladies of rank, 
the critics called her immoral. So when the re- 
porter of a newspaper goes to Long Branch and to 
Narragansett, and describes what he sees on the 
beach, the people ery out against the license of 
newspapers. The fact remains in both instances 
that the novelist and the reporter but described 
what they saw. Nor did they overdraw the picture. 

There is no doubt but that a certain careless- 
ness is born of the free and easy intimacy of a 
watering-place, and of the necessary déshabillé 
of sea-bathing, which is detrimental. Certainly 
it is not desirable that a young woman should, in 
the tight-rope sleeveless dress of an athlete, go 
swimming out to a yacht at New London, in full 
sight of three thousand people, and in the pres- 
ence of all the squadron of the New York Yacht 
Club, and when there, float while she drinks a 
cup of coffee. It is a great proof of her excel- 
lent swimming, but it is not an elegant or in- 
structive spectacle to the smiling stranger who 
believes in female modesty. The plan of men 
and women bathing together at a public water- 
ing-place is open to great objections, and these 
innovations upon propriety are keeping many 
people with young daughters away from water- 
ing-places. 

To be commented upon by a set of gazers on 
the beach for an outrage upon propriety is sup- 
posed by some women to be fashion and fame. 
No people like to live so thoroughly in public as 
Americans do. There is a certain class who like 
to live and enjoy themselves at watering-places, 
in hotels, who have no idea of reserve or of retire- 
ment, and yet who are very much shocked when 
they hear themselves called by certain ugly names. 

The small watering-places are hot-beds of scan- 
dal, the people on the piazza having nothing else 
to do but to talk about each other. Every couple 
is watched, and there is a keen-eyed woman in 
every corner who sees all that is going on, and 
sometimes much that is not. At the large water- 
ing-places there is less gossip, but often a sort of 
general disregard for appearances much noticed 
by foreigners. This is very unfortunate for the 
innocent girls who wish to be in the fashion, and 
who, in the freshness of youthful spirits, scarcely 
know where impropriety begins. They are the 
ones who are injured. They should always be on 
the watch, be careful what company they keep, 
for there are jaundiced critics amongst that group 
of silent observers who will not give ,them the 
benefit of the doubt if vivacity betray them into 
what may look like fastness and loudness of man- 
ner. As the very atmosphere of a pent-up crowd 
is dangerous and deadly, so does the moral at- 
mosphere of a large and unpent crowd appear to 
be dangerous to some spirits. The happy, gay 
audacity of some pretty woman will have a large 
following ; because some people can do a “ fast” 
thing and be admired for it, others have the 
feeling that they can also do it, and so the trou- 
ble grows, for followers never equal the original 
in grace. 

Nothing is so conspicuous as a watering-place 
hotel flirtation ; and yet, although it may be se- 
verely scandalous, as between two married peo- 
ple, or a married man and an unmarried girl, we 
do not find that it is always put down, or that it 
attracts the attention, perhaps, even of a girl’s 
mother, Three thousand other people see it, and 
are prone enough to write about it and talk about 
it to the ends of the earth, but the parties most 
interested are like ostriches with their heads in 
the sand. 

It is a noted fact that all kinds of adventurers 
make their start in our society at a watering- 
place. There is no severity of etiquette possible 
at a hotel, where the picnic, the lawn tennis, the 
boating party, the whist of an evening, or the 
cotillion brings all the guests together. It is eti- 
quette to bow and speak to these friends of a 
day, and gvery person who has dignity and re- 
serve of character can well afford to do so. But 
when it comes to a closer acquaintance, a flirta- 
tion or a love affair, which grows naturally out 
of this easily begun intimacy, how much harm 
have the disguised couriers, the false princes, the 
uncertain women of foreign antecedents, done at 
a watering-place and after! 

Ladies should not lounge about the piazzas in 
tea gowns, or appear at the early dinner in too full 
toilette, at a large watering-place. It is always 
vulgar. A quiet style of dress and an absence of 
jewelry are in the best taste. To conduct herself 
so that she will not be conspicuous is the instinct 
of every well-bred lady. She dresses quietly ; she 
thinks of the small proprieties ; she is low-voiced, 
and polite to every one; she does not seize upon 
the best chair on the piazza, or the most desirable 
window. In her way she tries to help along the 
amusements of the place, and is the first ‘to sug- 
gest the private theatricals, the tableaux, the 
charades, or to invite Mrs. Tremulo to sing those 





pretty ballads which every one likes. <A well- 
bred amiable woman can give tone to a whole 
season at one of the smaller watering-places, 

Saratoga is too vast for this. It is a great 
glittering serpent, gay with a thousand colors, 
and always changing. It would seem impossible 
that any one could be conspicuous or talked about 
at Saratoga, yet the season always produces some 
female Curtius who has jumped into the gulf, and 
does contrive to be talked about. Perhaps she 
does not dislike it, unfortunately, She calls it 
fame. } 

At Newport, which is a happy combination of 
home and watering-place, the public effect is bet- 
ter than at any of our fashionable resorts. There 
is very little gossip, very little vulgarity, and very 
little that is to be condemned. It presents the 
pleasant spectacle of a group of elegant people 
who are all enjoying themselves in a very quiet 
and unobtrusive way, There is no Trouville dis- 
play on the beach. 

Amongst men there is generally a scape-goat 
who contrives to fasten the scandalous tongues 
upon himself at a large watering-place. He is a 
gambler, a drunkard, and worse, and the amuse- 
ment of the scandal-mongers is to invent some 
new tale of horrors in which Gilmarten plays a 
distinguished part, whether guilty or not. 

“T went away from Long Branch for a week,” 
said a wit of Philadelphia, “and when I got back 
I found no one had a rag of character left.” 

It is this wholesale gossip and slander, this 
love of dissecting character, which is the great 
bane of watering-place life. 

Seen from a philosophical point of view, our 
watering-place life ought to be new, refreshing, 
and delightful. We go from all parts of the 
country to meet each other at some charming 
spot, to interchange experiences, to gain new 
ones. The health-giving waters of Saratoga, the 
breezes of Long Branch, and the revivifying air 
of Narragansett ought to make us more amiable 
and more hearty. It seems, however, as if we 
missed something, or failed somewhere, for there 
is a vulgarity in the very air of certain large wa- 
tering-places, 

Who does not know, too, the bore of the wa- 
tering-place ?—he who will set his after-dinner 
chair directly in front of the prettiest woman, 
and keep off everybody else, who insists upon 
joining every téte-a-téte, and breaking up every 
morning conclave of embroideresses ? 

Who does not know the old Tabby who puts 
her fangs into every character, the selfish man 
who gets all the good things at table, the mar- 
ried flirt who gives a disreputable air to one cor- 
ner of the piazza, the fast man who drives the 
tandem, and the gay and vivacious widow who 
accompanies him? It is a kaleidoscope of char- 
acter: every one is en évidence. It is “ the great 
white light” which spares nobody. 

And yet hundreds of excellent and well-bred 
people, neither fast nor furious, neither flirtatious 
nor loud, will go and enjoy these very piazzas. 
There is amusement in the spectacle, they say. 

It perhaps costs well-bred people very little 
trouble to keep their temper in a crowded water- 
ing-place, but some people do not keep their tem- 
pers. Any display of temper over a lost seat at 
the table at Saratoga, for instance, is very ludi- 
crous, and destroys a person’s prestige. Women 
should never quarrel with each other in public. 
Every one respects a woman who always “ keeps 
her temper,” as the saying is (as if it were some- 
thing to be bottled up). It is doubtful if fash- 
ionable women always love each other, but it is 
good taste at a watering-place to pretend to do 
so. It is one of the few occasions when dissim- 
ulation is to be advised as one of the virtues, 
Female friendships are often but the result of 
propinguity. Their roots are not very deep. Ri- 
valries are constant, and coldness and quarrels 
are sometimes inevitable. We should at least 
pay society, however, the respect of not troubling 
it with our animosities, publicly exposed. 

Women should not talk too much at a water- 
ing-place, even if they talk very well. Perhaps 
the better they talk, the less they should display 
that delightful gift. Some one is sure to say, 
“Oh, she is talking to make an impression.” 
Many women with high spirits, wit, and power of 
expression, while simply pouring forth their charm- 
ing eloquence, are supposed to be talking for ef- 
fect. 

All great talents and great beauty are danger- 
ous gifts. “ Beauty is of itself a suspicious cir- 
cumstance, so few of us have it,” said Sydney 
Smith. There are many hatreds and antipathies 
engendered by the pursuit of pleasure in our hot- 
house atmosphere of watering-place society. It 
is doubtful if any gay and idle life improves us. 
Still, as more people are thoughtless than bad, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the cultivation 
of the social graces should always result in a crop 
of weeds. If we could only learn to disarm crit- 
icism by an elegant reserve of manner, to be po- 
lite, graceful, and not too effusive at a watering- 
place, we should escape much malignant and dis- 
agreeable speech. The young aspirant for fash- 
ion must expect to receive some sharp wounds, 
however, She is going into the front of battle, 
and she must buckle on her armor. 

No one should wear his heart on his sleeve, or 
disclose his innermost personalities of thought 
or character, at a watering-place. A woman is 
always laughed at who talks familiarly of her 
servants, her health, her husband, or her daugh- 
ter’s trousseau. Do not brag at a watering-place. 
There are some people who must brag ; it is their 
daily bread, the breath of their nostrils ; they must 
brag or die. Such people are the favorite ridi- 
cule of a watering-place circle, and deservedly so. 

Never show an irritability over small things at 
a watering-place. Never scold the servants, or 
complain of the dinner or the beds, except to the 
proper authority. Bear heat and draught and 
dust and noise, rather than make others uncom- 
fortable. Remember you always have the privi- 
lege of going away. No one is chained to a wa- 
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tering-place. Do not be fussy about your sup- 
posed rights; always yield precedence ; it is the 
wisest course as well as the best. 

Be kind to those who are ill. A watering-place 
hotel is a dreadful place to be ill in. Nothing is 
so reviving as sympathy. A knock at the door, 
a kind inquiry, a bunch of flowers—how little it 
costs you, and how much good it may do the suf- 
ferer in a noisy bedroom! 

A pleasant morning salutation, equally removed 
from a too efflorescent subserviency and from a 
frigid coldness, is a very popular and becoming 
thing at a watering-place. Remember that you 
are all of one family for the time being, and that 
the good-morning and the good-evening never yet 
hurt anybody. 

Flaunting, bold, and shameless women are some- 
times tamed and touched and converted into po- 
lite and well-bred people, for the nonce, by the 
civil bow of a delicate and refined lady. 

Remember, too, that eccentricity, if pardonable 
at home, is not forgiven at a watering-place. Try 
to dress and behave as much like other people as 
possible. This is impossible to some eccentrics, 
but it should be striven for. 

No woman should presume upon her rights as 
a belle, a beauty, or a wit. She has no rights at 
a watering-place beyond what are willingly con- 
ceded, 

There must be something very fascinating in 
the crowd at a watering-place two the average 
mind, as it makes people patient of small rooms 
and a thousand inconveniences. A lady will stand 
on her trunk to dress, and will endure the great- 
est inconvenience as to bath and absence of ward- 
robe, will sleep on the hardest bed, so that she 
may enjoy the pleasures of the crowd. Men give 
up their roomy hovses, their comforts, their good 
club dinners, and their easy-chairs, to enjoy the 
chat, the variety, the gay tout-ensemble of a wa- 
tering-place. Young people love the crowded 
ball-room, the gay scramble on the beach, the 
drive, the dinner at the lake, and, in fact, “the 
crowd.” They love the gayety of the watering- 
place. It would be well if in using it they are 
not abusing it and injuring themselves. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERED SILKS. 


fee: watered silks that are now so fashion- 
able in Paris and London are seen here, and 
will probably be one of the prevailing features of 
next season’s dresses. These are not in the de- 
signs known as moiré antique with two or three 
large waves covering an entire breadth, but in 
the smaller waved or rippled designs in stripes, 
not defined at each edge or separated by satin 
stripes, but vague and indistinct water lines los- 
ing themselves in each other. There are also 
ombré watered silks of two or three contrasting 
colors, such as dull red with blue or with olive, 
or else pale pink and red, or brown with red. 
These are used for the skirts or else the petti- 
coat fronts of cashmere or Surah dresses, and 
they also form the triniming of the corsage, and 
perhaps a great knotted sash. A dull Pompeiian 
red satin Surah polonaise with a blue and red 
shaded watered silk skirt is a French toilette to 
be worn at Newport with a blue straw coaching 
hat laden with red feathers. An éeru cashmere 
costume, also for Newport, has the deep kilted 
skirt bordered with two watered silk bands of 
the same shade laid on before the pleating is 
done. A sash of moiré is passed around the 
hips and tied in a large bow behind, with ends 
so long and wide that they form sufficient dra- 
pery for the back. The basque has a scarf of 
moiré partly shirred and partly pleated on the 
front. One of the prettiest full-dress toilettes 
made this summer is a trained dress of pale blue 
moiré with side panels of satin painted by hand. 
The space between the panels is filled with rows 
of gold bead fringe, and there is a great deal of 
white lace on the corsage of the dress. Heavy 
black watered silks rippled in narrow stripes 
are already in store for autumn dresses, and are 
sold for $2 50 a yard upward. The contrasting 
colors in moirés, such as seal brown with pale 
blue, etc., are from $3 50 upward. 


SILK SURAHS. 


The twilled silk Surahs without satin finish 
make pretty and inexpensive dresses for sum- 
mer, and are fast taking the place of the glacé 
summer silks once so much worn. Thus a black 
silk Surah of fair quality can be bought for $1 a 
yard, and fourteen yards of this will make a styl- 
ish dress, with plenty of deep pleatings on the 
skirt, provided the wearer has a partly worn 
black silk skirt to use as a foundation skirt. 
Full frills of Spanish lace on the wrists and neck 
will. then be the only trimming needed. The 

igque should be of very simple shape, and the 

| Kirt should have two deep finely pleated flounces 
“all-around it, with an apron over-skirt sewed 

“above the top flounce, and draped’ permanently 
on the foundation skirt. Ladies who make their 
own dresses can get up this useful and stylish 
dress for $18 or $20. White Surahs made in 
similar style are usually more expensive, because 
the more lustrous ‘satin Surah is used, costing 
from $1 25 to $2 a yard. 

For morning wear at the watering-places the 
foulard silks remain popular, both in the polka dots 
and in the chintz designs that cover the ground 
well. For the spotted dresses the darkest navy 
blue and very deep green are the favorite choice. 
The entire dress must be of this one fabric, and 
its only trimmings are self-pleatings and a little 
Spanish lace. The brick red and olive green 
shades prevail among the chintz-figured foulards. 


LACE POLONAISES, 


Black Spanish net in small leaf or arabesque 
designs that nearly cover the thin meshes is made 
into polonaises to be worn.over black or colored 
silks, These are very handsome over écru, gray, 





blue, olive, red, or yellow silk dresses, and are used 
to freshen up a partly worn silk of any of these 
colors, or else black. They should have a high- 
neck silk basque for a sort of Jining, but the 
sleeves may be worn simply of the lace. Frills 
of Spanish lace and bows of moiré ribbon trim 
such polonaises. 
RICH FABRICS. 


Among rich fabrics imported for polonaises is 
black China crape, embroidered all over in black 
in Oriental designs of pagodas, birds, butterflies, 
and the favorite flowers of the East—chrysan- 
themums, peonies, ete. Another beautiful mate- 
rial is white nuns’ veiling, wrought in open silk 
embroidery eight inches deep on one selvedge, 
and only two inches wide on the other. This 
work serves as flounces for the skirt, and straight 
bands for the over-dress. There is also for even- 
ing dresses pale blue, pink, cream, or white mous- 
seline de soie, wrought all over with dots that are 
wide apart in most of the fabric, but clustered 
together near the selvedges to form a trimming. 
A white dress made for full-dress occasions for a 
lady in mourning is of white silk muslin over a 
silk foundation, trimmed with many ruffles of 
footing that is notched in saw teeth on the edges, 
and wrought in button-hole stitches, 


GAY SUMMER DRESSES. 

Very gay toilettes for midsummer are sent over 
from Paris for young ladies to wear at the water- 
ing-places. The satteens are of most vivid color- 
ing and antique floral pattern, such as stripes of 
red carnations on a cream white ground, or else 
a light blue satteen strewn with tied bunches of 
golden -ripe wheat is made up in combination 
with plain gold-colored satteen, and trimmed with 
yellow lace. The pink and red barred zephyr 
ginghams are made up with many pleatings 
edged with black thread lace. There are also 
lovely rose-bud lawns made up over a foundation 
skirt of white Swiss muslin, on which are three 
deep flounces of the sheer lawn that entirely con- 
ceal the foundation, the upper flounce being gath- 
ered in with the belt, and the lowest one touch- 
ing the foot, vet supported by a narrow fine pleat- 
ing of pale blue muslin, like a balayeuse. The 
three deep flounces are partly shirred and partly 
pleated, and are edged with white Bruges lace. 
The round waist is shirred all around the neck 
and shoulders, and is worn with a deep red satin 
sash ribbon tied behind in a very large bow. 
There are smaller bows of red satin ribbon set in 
the middle of each flounce. Porcelain blue cam- 
bric dresses with white polka dots are prettily 
made with a round skirt that is shirred to a belt, 
then shirred again all around half the distance 
between the belt and foot. Below this shirring 
the skirt falls as a flounce, and is edged with 
white Hamburg work. A large sash is made of 
the cambric, and this tied in a bow behind makes 
the slight drapery. The basque has a shirred 
scarf on the front. Cool drésses of linen lawn 
are sold in the furnishing houses for $11 or $12, 
made with three deep pleatings behind, and a 
deep apron in front. -The pleatings and apron 
are edged with Hamburg trimming, and the 
waist is a belted shooting jacket. With black or 
blue dashes of color, these are charming dresses 
for hot weather. Useful dresses of the striped 
cotton Cheviots that are sold for 124 cents a yard 
are now shown for $6 the suit. These are made 
in the simple manner so desirable for dresses 
that have to be laundried, and will be used for 
short journeys and for midsummer travel gener- 
ally. The round skirt has one pleated or else 
two gathered scant flounces, and the round apron 
over-skirt is merely hemmed, or else there is a 
bias band of the material stitched upon it. The 
basque is partly fitted and worn with a belt; it 
has a rolling collar, and is finished to match the 
over-skirt. These dresses are shown in the fa- 
miliar seersucker stripes of blue or brown, or 
else the pink and gray Cheviot stripes. Domes- 
tie ginghams in small checks or in the larger 
plaids are similarly made. 

BROCATELLES, CASHMERES, ETC. 

Heavy brocatelle silks with the figures impress- 
ed in the fabrics are shown in advance for the 
dresses of next season. The figures are woven 
in diagonal lines on satin-finished ground, or per- 
haps on a dull surface, and may be hearts or 
spades, or else Egyptian heads, or closely woven 
geometrical designs. These rich goods will be 
used for cloaks as well as for dresses, There 
are also bayadere stripes for flounces, for panels, 
and for the tabliers of dresses; only four or five 
yards of these stripes are sold for trimming rich 
dresses of plain satin, Cashmeres will be large- 
ly imported for next season, as they are again 
the most stylish wool fabric with Parisiennes. 
The new importations are in Pompeiian red, olive, 
and porcelain blue shades, and are sometimes 
wrought on one selvedge with silk in open de- 
signs of embroidery for trimming; they will, how- 
ever, be most often combined with striped moirés 
of two colors. Pink, lemon-colored, and pale blue 
cashmeres, profusely trimmed with white Spanish 
lace and silk embroidery, are among the prettiest 
dresses worn at the sea-side resorts, 


MIDSUMMER BONNETS, 


Shirred tulle pokes are the novelties imported 
for midsummer bonnets. These are made with 
wide projecting fronts shirred closely on wires, 
and the crowns have three frills of Spanish lace, 
dyed to match the tulle, falling backward toward 
the neck. A cluster of dull red poppies or of 
half-blown roses low-on the left side completes 
the trimming of these light bonnets. They are 
shown in sky blue and in pink tulle. Fayal lace 
is new for trimming white round hats. It is in 
fine pleats, row after row covering the brim, and 
a scarf of the lace mixed with flowers is around 
the crown. Large Belgian straw hats with slop- 
ing Mother Hubbard crowns have olive green 
velvet facing the brim, or else ombré satin in 
shirred tucks. The brim is then surrounded with 





nodding ostrich tips, alternately pink and green. 
The favorite feathers, however, this season are 
shaded red—pink and red together—or natural 
mixed black and white feathers ; these are for 
general wear in the country. White or pale pink 
or blue plumes are on the most dressy white hats, 
while an abundance of black feathers trims hats 
for all occasions. 


PONGEE JACKETS, ETC, 


The most popular garment for wearing with 
silk skirts in the morning is an écru pongee 
shooting jacket with embroidery of the same 
shade done on the Byron collar, the rolling cuffs, 
and wide belt. This is a cool and pleasant waist, 
and looks well with skirts of black silk, or of dark 
blue, green, or brown. Similar jackets are made 
of pale blue, rose, or lemon-colored silk Surah, 
and are trimmed with white silk embroidery on 
net, or else with pleated frills, shells, and jabots 
of Breton lace. There are also partly fitted 
sacques made of pongee or of Surah for complet- 
ing breakfast toilettes. For the sea-side and for 
cool mornings, white camel’s-hair or warmer twill- 
ed flannel is made up in shooting jackets, with 
merely stitching in rows for trimming. 


VARIETIES. 


Mother-of-pearl belt buckles, quite plain or else 
prettily carved, are revived for wearing with the 
ribbon belts that- now complete the waists of 
summer dresses. 

White mull embroidered with polka dots is 
made up in long scarfs for wearing in various 
ways this season. The scarf is between two and 
three yards long, and half a yard wide. It is 
scalloped on the edges, and is used to pass around 
the neck in thick folds, then down the front of 
the dress to the waist line, where it is tied in a 
very large bow with short ends. This is a pretty 
finish for pale blue or pink wool dresses, and is 
also used with those of white dotted mull. It 
costs from $1 50 upward. 

Silk fans have each division cut in the shape 
of a feather, and embroidered at the top to rep- 
resent a flower. A white silk fan has alternating 
pink and blue morning-glories wrought upon it, 
and a black moiré fan has purple- shaded pan- 
sies. Ombré satin Surah is also used in fans 
mounted on sticks of perfumed wood, or else of 
amber-colored tortoise-shell. The lace fans with 
flowers in the centre are worn suspended by a 
ribbon at the side, and there is also a fancy for 
the spread fans of peacock feathers. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. James McCreery & Co.; 
Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, ConstaBe, & Co.; and 
Stern Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 

ON 4 recent visit to Berlin, to see his Nibelun- 
gen performed, RICHARD WAGNER, who so sel- 
dom has a chance to see his own creations, had 
the courage to decline an invitation to the box 
of the Crown Prince during the performance, 
and electrified the hearers by saying, ‘‘ Tell the 
Crown Prince that Iam too nervous and excited 
to converse.”’ 

—Professor ROBERTSON SMITH could read He- 
brew at the age of six. 

—The grandnephew of the discoverer of vac- 
cination, Mr. SrEPHEN JENNER, who was often 
the subject of his uncle’s experiments in his 
childhood, is living in poverty, at the age of 
— in Heathfield, near Berkeley, Eng- 

ond. 

—The case of instruments used by ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN when deputy-surveyor is now in Me- 
morial Hall, Springtield, [linois, under the cus- 
tody of Jonn CaRrRoLi Power. 

—At the age of nineteen, Louis MAas, the new 
conductor of the Boston Philharmonic Society, 
condueted his first symphony, performed by the 
Gewandhaus orehestra, when the critics said he 
conducted like an old Capellmeister. 

—Mrs. HAaweE!Is, who wrote on the “Art of 
Beauty,” is the Treasurer of the National Dress 
Society of London, which has evolved from its 
inner consciousness a costume consisting of a 
“divided skirt”? surmounted by an undivided 
one—a sort of ‘Bloomer’ masquerading in 
domino. 

—The American child born on the day after 
the formal acknowledgment by England of our 
independence, HusBarp 8. Sticke, of Rock- 
away, Morris County, New Jersey, died lately, 
at the age of ninety-eight. : 

—The Princess is the title of Messrs. GILBERT 
and SULLIVAN’S new comic opera. 

—The New York College of Dentistry admit- 
ted the Countess SwipersKA, of St. Petersburg, 
to practice in 1871, but have recently refused 
admission to a French lady, though Dr. As- 
BOTT, the dean of the faculty, thinks that wo- 
men should take up dentistry as a profession. 
A sketch and portrait of Countess SwrpersKa 
were published in Bazar No, 25, Vol. V. 

—The crystallization of carbon into the ecu- 
bical form has been accomplished by Dr. Maks- 
DEN, but his crystals are too small to have any 
commercial value, Still, if he can turn out little 
jewels to-day, perhaps the to-morrow of science 
may give us Koh-i-noors by the bagful. 

—The Deanery of Durham, Miss GLADSTONE’s 
new home, has not had a mistress for forty years. 

—Hon, E. A. MITCHELL, postmaster of New 
Haven, designed the first postage stamp used in 
this country, in 1847. A high price is paid for 
specimens of this stamp by collectors, 

—SiTTInG BuLL once lived on the northern 
shore of Lake Superior, and was educated at the 
College of Montreal before joining the Utes. 

—On June 16, of this year, Mr. M. R. Hogan 
says that he rode in a snow-storm at Houlton, 
Maine, and that the snow was as hard as at.any 
time last winter. 

—The traveller Mr. Patt. pu CHAILLU has 
returned to America, having arranged with Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Scandinavian publish- 
ers for the production of his new work, The 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 

—Among the manuscripts for sale at the fa- 
mous Dror collection was a Dante of 1357. 

—The father of the late M. VieuxTEemps was-a 
Belgian mechanic, who repaired violins in his 
native village, and on one occasion a wealthy 
man, happening into his shop, heard from behiud 





the curtains of « little bed the violin imitation 
of a cock’s crow with quaint accompaniment. 
He pushed the curtain aside, and found the lit- 
tle VieuxTemps soberly playing, and from that 
time the violinist’s fortune was assured. 

—Miss Arer, daughter of the medicine man 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, who accumulated a 
fortune from the sale of his drugs, has lately re- 
fused an offer of marriage, it is said, from one of 
the Don Cantos princes of the BourBon line. 

—A crown of steel wrought from a cannon 
captured at Plevna was used at the coronation 
of the King of Roumania, and the royal couple 
drove to the ceremony in a carriage representing 
a basket of flowers. 

—One can make arrangements with the tele- 
phone company at Liege, Belgium, to be waked 
at any hour of the night or morning, the bell 
ringing at the appointed hour till. answered by 
telephone. 

—Much of the work on M. Lirtré&’s dietion- 
ary was done, we are told, while waiting for 
dinner. 

—The Turkish princesses lately married at 
Constantinople, daughters of the late ABpUL- 
MED4JID, had pretty faces, but used too much 
rouge and pearl powder. They wore robes of 
rich red silk, with the entire front embroidered 
with gold and jewelry; the robes were of dress- 
ing-gown pattern, confined at the waist by a 
band of silk fastened by a gold clasp set with 
fine diamonds; the head-dress, or turban, of mus- 
lin and silk, sparkled with gems; red velvet 
gold-embroidered boots of Parisian art adorned 
their tiny feet, while under the dress was to be 
seen the petticoat of the Frankish lady. 

—A bit of the ribbon on which NAPoLron 
BONAPARTE Once wore the cross of the Legion 
of Honor hus becn given to General GRANT by 
Colonel WILLIAM Howakpb MIL13s, of Washing- 
ton. 

—President GARFTELD’s son, Irwin, a lad of 
eleven, might be called an enfant terrible. He 
pulls his teeth out with a button hook, twists his 
ankle walking on iron fences, rides his bicycle 
in the East Room to the detriment of pedestri- 
ans, and undertaking to ride down a flight of 
steps, may be seen at present on the machine, 
with some spokes absent in the wheel, and mi- 
nus a handle. 

—One of the old weather-beaten doors of the 
HAYNES GARRISON house, at Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, which was not far from the Sudbury 
River in the time of King Purirp’s war, was re- 
cently bought by Mr. D. F. Hayngs, to be placed 
in an elegant house which he is building in Bal- 
timore. 

—Count Von Moltke is advertising for his 
walking-stick in the Berlin papers; but it is 
thought that a stick presented to the greatest 
strategist of the age by the Emperor would tempt 
the very elect to forsake the path of honesty. 

—A native of Herzegovina and a Christian, 
Madame Nepsis Pasha, who entertained the 
wives of the ambassadors and ministers at a 
déjeuner at her yali on the Bosporus the other 
day, married a Turk and a Mohammedan, whom 
she found groaning upon a battle-field after one 
of the insurrections in her country, and had him 
carried to her father’s house, where she nursed 
him. 

—Professor ADAMsS—who first discovered the 
planet Neptune, and sent the result of his calcu- 
lations to Sir GkorGe B. Arry, astronomer royal, 
who, not believing that a man so young as Mr. 
ADAMS was capable of such work, pigeon-holed 
them till LEVERRIER published exactly similar 
results—has lately been offered the position 
which Sir Georee has resigned. 

—A ceiling in a palace of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, now used as a dry-goods warehouse, at 
Avignon, bass-reliefs of the eleventh century in 
the cathedral at Valence, and subterranean gal- 
leries in fields near by, supposed to be employed 
by the early Christians as shelter from their per- 
secutors, have been lately discovered in the prov- 
inces by French archeologists. 

—A memoir of HAwTHorns is to be prepared 
by James Russe_t LoweE.t. 

—The King and Queen of Spain lately listened 
to Miss TuHursBy’s singing. 

—The chair of Greek Language and Literature 
in the University of Kansas has been filled for 
three years by Miss Kate STEPHENS. 

—M. DovuBLe’s eollection only cost him two 
hundred thousand dollars, owing to the fact that 
it was not till 1845 that the furor for eighteenth 
and nineteenth century art objects became gen- 
eral, though he once refused a much larger sum 
for it. Among other relics he possessed the 
clock ordered of BoucutEr by Eygalité, his Royal 
Highness’s grandfather, for GzorGe, Prince of 
Wales, afterward GeorGe IV. of England, which 
represents the head of a negress, with jewels in- 
crusted in the bronze for a necklace, in the wool- 
ly hair and bust as clasp for a kerchief, while a 
pair of long open-work ear-rings, delicately exe- 
cuted, hang from the ears, and on pulling one 
the hour is shown in the right eye, the minute 
in the left,and on pulling the other, musical . 
bells chime out the time of day. 

—Harvard Coliege honored hergelf at her late 
Commencement in conferritg the degree of 
LL.D. on that eloquent writer and speaker, in- 
eorruptible journalist, pure patriot, and finished 
gentleman, Mr.GeorGe WILLIAM CuRTIs, who 
was the distinguished guest of the occasion. At 
the alumni dinner which followed at Memorial 
Hall, Dr. CurTiIs—the title sounds strange—car- 
ried away the brilliant assemblage by a telling 
address, full of happy hits, which was character- 
ized as the great speech of the day, and was re- 
ceived with the wildest applause. The general 
commendation bestowed by the country at large 
upon this graceful act, and which is sure to fol- 
low honors paid to men of high literary fame, 
proves the wisdom of bestowing the honorary 
distinctions, which shine the brighter for their 
reflected light, upon those enjoying a national 
reputation rather than upon local celebrities, 
little known outside of their contracted sphere. 
It is the same with political office. Whole gen- 
erations ofordinary diplomates come and go with- 
out note, while the appointment of a WasHING- 
Ton Irving, HawrHorne, Motiey, BAYARD 
TaYLor, and Lowgtt forms an era in the history 
of the country, and ennobles the administra- 
tions to which they owed preferment. This year 
our oldest and most influential colleges seem to 
vie with each other in paying homage to those 
whom the country delights tohonor. Yale Col- 
lege has done itself credit in conferring honor: 
ary degrees upon the distinguished scientists 
and authors, Francis, A. WALKER, Lieutenant: 
Commander Gorringe, W. D. HOWELLS, and 
THomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 





Scrim Cur- 
tain with 
Crochet In- 
sertion and 
Edging. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus curtain 
is of écru scrim, 
and is orna- 
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inserted border 
and edging of 
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st., 10 de. on 
the following 
10 st., twice 
alternately 2 
ch. and 1 de. 
on the fol- 
lowing 3d st., 
then 2 ch., 
pass 2 st., * 
4 de. on the 
next 4. st., 
work backin 
regular order 


crochet lace. The lambrequin, which is made of 
woollen rep, in a color to harmonize with the furni- 
ture of the room, is draped on the curtain rod, and 
trimmed at the bottom with bullion fringe and point- 
ed drops, The curtain is draped by means of heavy 


from > to the beginning of the round, but at the end 
of the round, instead of passing 8 st. as at the begin- 
ning, work 2 ch. and 1 de. on the following 3d st. 
This repetition backward from >, and the variation at 
the end of the round, occur in every round, as shown 











woollen cord, 
the ends of 
which are slip- 
ped through 
passementerie 
rings, and fin- 
ished with tas- 
sels. Tomake 
the insertion, 


en in Fig, 2, 
crochet a foun- 
dation of 87 
st. (stitch), 
and work in 
rounds back 
and forth on 
it as follows: 
lst round.— 
Pass by the 
next 8 st., 6 
times _alter- 
nately 1 de. 
(double — cro- 
chet) on the 
i que Lace INserTION AND next st. and 
Epeine, anp Piusn Lampre- 2 ch. (chain 
quin,—[See Figs. 2 and 3]. stitch), pass 2 
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in the illustration, 
and will not be 
mentioned hereaft- 
er. 2d round.—5 
ch., pass 3. st., 5 
times alternately 1 
de. on the next de. 
2 and 2 ch., pass 2 
= st., 4 de. on the 
next 4 st., 8 ch., 
+} pass 8 st., 4 de. on 
the following 4 st., 
* .4 times alter- 
nately 2 ch. and 1 
de. on the follow- 


3 st., 4 times alter- 
nately 1 de. on the 
next de. and 2 ch., 
pass 2 st., 4 de. on 
the following 4 st., 
twice alternately 5 
ch, and, passing 5 
st. 4 de. on the 
next 4 st., * twice 
alternately 2 ch. 
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[See Fig. 2, Page 469. ] 
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and 1 de. on the next de., then 2 ch., pass 2 st. 4th 
round.—5 ch., pass 8 st., 3 times alternately 1 de. on 
the next de. and 2 ch., pass 2 st., 4 de. on the fol- . 
) 
J 


14th rounds.—Work as in the 7th-2d rounds respectively, 
observing the illustration, Continue to repeat the Ist- 
14th rounds, but at the beginning of the Ist round, 
instead of passing 8 st., work 5 ch. and pass 3 

e st. The pattern of the edging is found on 





















lowing 4 st., 5 ch., pass 5 st., 10 de. on the fol- 
lowing 10 st., 5 ch., pass 5 st., 4 de. on the 


next 4 st., * 2ch., pass 2 st. 5th round. ( Bin” ‘¢ . page 388, Bazar No. 25, Vol. XIII. 

—b5 ch., pass 3 st., twice alternately 1 ‘ ) . : 

de. on the next de. and 2 ch., pass 2 r ) by \ ¢ Tabouret with Embroidered 
st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., 5 ch., 9 t \ Top.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

pass 5 st., 4 de. on the follow- / Ps 2 Tne top of this carved 
ing 4 st., 8 ch., pass 8 st., 7 , i 4 rx c fen : wood tabouret is cushion- 
4 de. on the next 4 st., : — a ed, and covered with 
5 ch., pass 5 st., * L, / — 


plum-colored plush, 
which is orna- 
mented with 

a border 

in cre- 


4 de. on the fol- 
lowing 4st. 6th 
round. — 5 
ch., pass 






Fig. 2.—EnGuisu Straw Har. Fig. 1.—Tuscan Straw Bonner. Fig. 3.—Satin Straw Bonnet. 


tonne embroidery set on diagonally. Fig. 2 shows a 
section of the border. Gold soutache is sewn down 
for the straight 
lines, and the 
flowers, veins, 


8 st., twice alternately 1 de. on the next de. and 2 
ch., pass 2 st., 10 de. on the following 10 st., twice 
alternately 5 ch, and, passing 5 st., 4 de. on the 
following 4 st., * 8 ch., pass 8 st. 7th round.— 
5 ch., pass 3 st., 
twice alternately 1 
de. on the next de. 
and 2 ch., pass 2 
st., 7 de. on the 
following 7 st., 5 
ch., pass 5 st., 10 
de. on the next 10 
st., 5 ch., pass 5 
st., 4 de. on the 















stems, and the 
serpentine line 
on each side 
are defined with 
gold cord. The 
large flowers 
on the cretonne 
ground are or- 
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next 4 st., * 2 Ss \ ‘Ni Ny \ oN Le ; point Russe and 
ch,, pass 2 st. 8th 7 r y chain stitch 
round. —5 ch. with blue, pink, 
pass 3 st., twice q 1 i \ ( ' i ! and sever- 
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and 2 ch., pass 2 i ) filoselle 
st., 4 de. on the ss = silk, the 
following 4 st., 5 small flow 
ch., pass 5 st., 16 ’ ers with 
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tween the two rows of soutache is covered with 
close parallel stitches in dark olive crewel wool. 
The cross seam is worked with light olive crewel 
wool, and the row of long stem stitches which 
edges the middle of the border on each side is in 
dark olive wool. Red, golden brown, blue, and 
réséda silks and gold thread are used for the 
narrow border on each side of the middle. The 
eretonne border is fastened down on the velvet 
ground in the manner shown in the illustration, 
the cross seam being worked with old gold filo- 
selle silk, and wound with blue silk; the single 
stitches are in réséda and brown silk. The sides 
of the cushion are covered with puffed plum-col- 
ored satin, and édged with a knotted border in 
wool and silk of the same color. Small tassels 
depend from the border, and large tassels are 
attached at the corners of the cushion. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpDeEnt. } 


FF V\HE summer fashions, which have assumed a 
| definite shape, agree entirely with the indi- 
cations given in our previous letters. A few plain 
costumes, of one color, but very stylish, are seen ; 
but as a rule plain fabrics are combined with 
bayadere stripes, checks, sprigs, ete. Satteen in 
all colors, from the darkest to the lightest, seems 
destined to reign almost exclusively during the 
heated term. A feW large houses, however, use 
percales, or rather printed cottons, precisely like 
those which were in fashion in our grandmothers’ 
time; these are sometimes combined with cash- 
mere or mousseline de Jaine. For instance, we 
saw at Laferriére’s a charming little costume of 
percale with a white ground, sprinkled with red 
pinks and green leaves, which looked as if paint- 
ed b¥ an artist, so true and harmonious were the 
colors. The under-skirt, which was strewn with 
small single pinks, fell straight, and was border- 
ed with a rather deep flounce with bunches of 
pinks, very thick at the bottom, and sparser to- 
ward the upper part. The over-skirt, which was 
made like a simple skirt, short in front and very 
long behind, was of white cashmere, lined with 
percale sprinkled with pinks, with a border at 
the bottom; this was turned up, beginning at the 
middle of the front, thus forming revers, which 
went on increasing in size, and formed a broad 
retroussis behind, which was gathered by a shirr 
run in the bottom, the ribbon drawing-strings of 
which were tied around the waist, thus forming 
a pouf precisely like those of the Louis XV. cos- 
tumes. Corsage of white cashmere, with basques 
turned up in front and behind, so as to show the 
printed percale lining, which formed revers like 
those of the coats of the French Guard. Percale 
cuffs. The same combination is made with per- 
eale with a black or blue ground, and blue or 
black cashmere, These costumes are designed 
for the country or watering-places, but would be 
inappropriate for the city, especially for walking 
sults, 

The same house is making elegant costumes 
with skirts, the bottom and front of which are 
entirely covered with narrow flounces, some two 
inches wide, cut in the form of overlapping oak 
leaves, set on about a finger’s-width apart. To 
avoid heaviness of appearance, these flounces are 
of two colors ; for instance, three or four of moss 
green alternating with one of pale blue. A full- 
trained over-skirt of black damassé on a. moss 
green ground dotted with blue completes this 
original toilette. 

You will remember that the prevailing char- 
acteristic in these present fashions is the neces- 
sity that everything shall match; that is, in a 
really elegant toilette the smallest details must 
recall the dominant colors of the dress. We have 
spoken of this necessity as regards parasols, fans, 
and stockings; now handkerchiefs are included 
in the category, and are made with narrow print- 
ed borders, and, above all, embroidered in satin 
stitch with tiny wreaths, rings, green leaves, pink, 
blue, and lilac flowers, ete. The name is embroid- 
ered in script, even the flourish being imitated. 
While we are on the subject of lingerie let us 
say that very high linen standing collars are much 
worn; a black silk ribbon covers the collar, and 
leaves only an almost imperceptible edge of the 
linen visible; over this ribbon is laid guipure or 
lace with large figures, The ribbon is sometimes 
replaced by pleated lace, which is covered with 
plain lace almost to the lower edge. Cuffs are 
made in the same style, but with wider lace. As 
to fichus, little poufs, ete., their amplitude in- 
creases daily; there are muslin or gauze bows 
from fourteen to sixteen inches wide, with a large 
bouquet of flowers in the middle instead of a 
brooch. 

We have noticed the beautiful imitations of 
Seotch and Irish guipure that are much used for 
trimming country dresses, such as Surah, cotton, 
linen, or batiste. Parasols are also trimmed with 
guipure. As a little detail concerning lace we 
should mention that the small collars of Spanish 
lace mantles are now made #quare, and are en- 
tirely covered with narrow gathered lace, so as to 
cover the throat more or less, according as they 
are worn standing or turned down. 

The sleeves of walking dresses are no longer 
exclusively short, that is, coming only a few inch- 
es below the elbow. Many elegant ladies wear 
them longer, but very tight, with long gloves that 
are drawn over the sleeves so as completely to 
hide the cuffs. 

The bonnets with soft crowns of Surah or satin 
merveilleux of which we have spoken are much 
in vogue; on the head they bear a close resem- 
blance to the eaps of the French peasant women. 
The crown is very bouffant. The brim is of straw, 
three fingers wide, and is very flat, and clings 
close to the head. A pretty combination is a soft 
crown of lilac Surah, with a cluster of tea-roses 
on the side, and lilac strings. 

A multitude of new fabrics are making their 
appearance, especially for dressy toilettes ; black 








or white linens, with stripes mixed with threads 
of gold or silver; the same in black and gold, to 
be worn with plain black muslin or gauze, and 
lace dyed old gold; muslins, also with a black 
ground, with designs printed in varied colors—all 
these are suitable for little balls at country houses 
or casinos. Still more elegant are the silken stuffs 
spangled with small gold figures, sometimes mix- 
ed with color, which serve for trimmings, scarfs, 
sash ends, bows, etc. Then, too, there are superb 
stuffs, with a ground of silk grenadine, with large 
trellises, on which large arabesques of faille are 
applied with chain-stitching of bright-colored 
silk; this is very effective in Havana brown for 
mantles, tabliers, and plastrons on a transparent 
ground of another color, such as old gold, sulphur, 
or rose-leaf. The old-fashioned French watered 
silk is used by the best houses for trimmings, 
bands four inches wide bordering over-skirts or 
the bottom of skirts. 

Among the multitude of fabrics the most strik- 
ing combinations can be obtained. In conclu- 
sion, we will cite a few of the most modest as 
well as prettiest. For bayadere Surah, bands 
from two to two and a half inches wide are set 
at the bottom of the flounces; or, if there is but 
one, the band is nearly half the width of the 
flounce. Scarfs on the skirt of the same mate- 
rial, bands of which edge the basque and meet in 
front, covering nearly all the chest. Or else for 
the flounces there are five or six pleats, separated 
by a lengthwise band of Surah. For checks we 
would suggest an under-skirt with a deep flounce, 
all of the check material; over-skirt of plain 
cashmere—faience blue is very pretty—with no 
trimming except a stitched hem. The separation 
of the two stuffs should be absolute, with no 
plain trimming on the check, and no check orna- 
mentation on the over-skirt. 

Emmevine Raymonp. 
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DAISY MARCH, THE PRISON FLOWER, 


By tur Autor or “ Fruave Lire 1x Parison,” 
“Memoirs oF JANE CAMERON,” ETO, 





CHAPTER VII—( Continued.) 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


Rosert HaLstEaAD was a man some ten years 
Daisy March’s senior, and therefore had passed 
his thirtieth year. He was a stalwart young 
farmer, with an honest face that looked at the 
world in an undaunted fashion, with a fearless 
glance, which told—unless appearances were 
very deceptive in this instance—of much courage 
and self-reliance. Hardly a handsome face, and 
yet one which was worth a second glance for the 
determination it expressed. 

He came toward them with but little sign of 
the bashful suitor in his mien; more like a man 
who expected an answer which would be favor- 
able to his suit than one whose heart was failing 
him for fear. 

“Well,” he said, in a clear, ringing voice, in 
which only an acute ear, such as Kate Green- 
wood’s, might have detected a scarcely percepti- 
ble tremor, “I hope you have made up your mind, 
Daisy ?” 

“Yes,” was Daisy’s answer, and without look- 
ing into the steadfast gray-eyes directed to her 
half-averted face, “I have made up my mind, 
Robert, to say it can not be.” 

“Can not be!” he repeated, in a lower, deeper 
voice. 

“Yes, can not be,” Daisy responded again. 

“May I ask—” 

“Oh, no, no; don’t ask me,” cried Daisy March 
at once; “it was what my mistress said you 
would do, and I can not bear it.” 

“ Ay,” he said, more firmly now, “ but it is what 
I have a right to ask,I think. It is what every 
man has a right to ask before he goes away for 
good.” 

Daisy March wrung her hands silently togeth- 
er, but did not utter another word. 

“T was mistaken, then, altogether,” he said. “I 
was too rough and uncultivated a fellow, with his 
own way to make in the world, and with no right 
to think of a young wife until his place was more 
assured. Is that it?” 

“No,” answered Daisy, quickly. 

“T was too old for you, perhaps. Ten years 
are a long sight of time between man and wo- 
man, some people think ; but it’s all on the right 
side, and I—” 

He stopped, as Daisy turned away, dropped 
slowly to her mistress’s side, and buried her fair 
head on her shoulder. 

“Tell him not to say any more. 
go,” she murmured. 
longer.” 

“Can you not trust him with the whole truth ?” 
whispered Kate in the agitated girl’s ear, as 
Robert Halstead took one turn across the lawn 
with his strong hands clasped behind his back. 

“For Heaven’s sake, no!” cried Daisy; “I 
would rather die—I have said so, and I mean it— 
than tell him what I have been. Let him go his 
way.” 

“Shall I tell him for you ?” 

“Tf you do, I will drown myself to-night,” cried 
Daisy March, with the old prison fever raging in 
her suddenly. It was awfully exemplified; here 
was the fire lighting up again, the “ break out” 
threatening, and Kate Greenwood was dismayed 
and silenced. 

It was not till Robert Halstead was coming 
back slowly to them that Kate found her voice to 
say, “ Trust me; he shall never know this secret 
from me.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Daisy; “but say 
something to him which will not—not make it 
seem so hard to both of us.” 

“T will,” was the whisper back; “and if I 
can—~” 


Ask him to 
“T can not bear it any 





Robert Halstead was close upon them; he had 
thought out his own position now, and was pre- 
pared to speak again, and argue his case from a 
new stand-point which he trusted might plead in 
his favor; but the lady of the Larches balked him 
by taking up the thread of the discussion, and 
acting at once as spokeswoman for her he wish- 
ed to marry. 

“ Mr. Halstead,” she said, very calmly, “I think, 
for this poor girl’s sake, it is hardly fair to pro- 
long a painful interview. She has made up her 
mind not to leave me, and I have no wish to part 
from her. It is unlikely that her life and mine 
will lie apart until death steps in between us.” 

‘** Yes, women talk like that,” said Robert Hal- 
stead, bluntly, “ but they do not mean it very oft- 
en. And you, Miss Greenwood, I should have 
thought a more sensible woman than to have 
talked like it at all.” 

Miss Greenwood colored at the reproof, but 
she went on very calmly: 

“And Daisy does not want to go away. She 
and I have lived together for years, and under- 
stand each other’s ways as no two persons can 
understand each other until fidelity and truth 
and real affection have been proved to be some- 
thing more than words between them, And so 
Daisy will not leave me ever.” 

“Forever is a long day, madam,” muttered Rob- 
ert Halstead; “and you will pardon me for say- 
ing so, but it appears to me that there is more of 
selfishness than love for Daisy March in keeping 
her with you, and in binding her life so hard and 
fast to yours.” ‘ 

“Yes, it is selfish from your view of it,” con- 
fessed Kate Greenwood; “but Daisy March is 
selfish too, and finds her happiness in my quiet 
home. And,” she added, after a pause, “she 
will always find it there, unless her heart mis- 
gives her at the eleventh hour.” 

“Daisy,” cried Robert Halstead, “say it does, 
irl.” 

. “No, no, it does not,” answered Daisy, at this 
appeal, 

“T am almost an invalid, and require careful 
attendance and much faithful service,” concluded 
Kate, “and I should be wholly lost without this 
little friend of mine; and so she will not desert 
me. he is very grateful for your offer, but she 
has the courage to look you in the face now and 
say it is better you should part.” 

Daisy looked up at this appeal, quick to re- 
spond to her own share in this hard deception. 

“Yes, it is much the better for us all,” said 
Daisy, very firmly. “I—I should not be happy 
with you.” 

“] can say no more,” he answered, very sadly, 
“save that I am dashed down completely, and 
that it is my own foolish fault.” 

He held out his hand to Daisy, and wrung hers 
in his own an instant; then he bowed more form- 
ally to Miss Greenwood, and went his way. 

“Why have you made yourself so cruel in his 
eyes ?” asked Daisy March, as the click of the 
wicket-gate told that he had passed into the 
country road. 

“T have been cruel to be kind,” was the enig- 
matic reply. 

“But you have made yourself so—so unlike 
yourself,” said Daisy, “and it was not what I 
wished.” 

“T had a reason for it.” 

“That he should not suspect there was a mys- 
tery? or that there had always been a blight about 
my wretched life ?” cried Daisy. 

“No, not that. And the life should be no long- 
er wretched to a poor child who sinned from ig- 
norance, and only wanted the right way shown 
her to amend. Such a life, Daisy, should be glo- 
rious even now. Unless—” 

“Unless ?” echoed Daisy March. 

“Unless you love this man very much indeed.” 

“T love him too well to deceive him,” was 
the answer, “and I am very, very happy with 
you.” 

“That’s well.” 

“And your reason for lowering yourself, for 
being so unlike my own true-hearted mistress, to 
this Robert Halstead?” asked Daisy March, re- 
turning to the old subject which had bewildered 
her, even in the rush of love-thoughts which had 
come to her brain. 

“Ah, that I will tell you presently,” replied 
Miss Greenwood, with a smile. 

The twilight was deepening on these figures as 
they walked toward the house, the stars were 
quivering above their heads, the sun had gone 
down in a glory of golden flame, and the night 
was close at hand. As they passed on together, 
there followed in the shadow of the bushes the 
shadow of their lives—a spectre from the old 
grim prison days—a wreck drifting still more 
hopelessly and wreck-like on the ocean of crime 
toward the barren shore on which it must break 
piecemeal. They had been tracked by this out- 
cast of the prison. She had followed them, and 
found them, and with much cunning, and by or- 
ders of men and women as cunning as herself, 
and who were lurking in their dens of London 
and Liverpool, unwilling to give up one clever 
child whose “ handy fingers” had done so much 
for the gang, and resulted in such handsome 
profits. A genius, this Daisy March—and not to 
be allowed to quit her sphere of action without 
one more effort from father, mother, friends. 
Without a dozen efforts if it were necessary, for 
that matter. 

When the light was shining from the window 
of the little parlor, where the blind remained un- 
drawn, and the window was left open for the 
sweet summer air to cool the room in which the 
two watched women sat, the watcher approached 
more stealthily, and took up her position where, 
in the distance, her keen sight could see them 
very clearly. 

It was Janet Finlanson, the woman who had 
served her time out, and gone back to the old, 
bad life—the woman who of late days had made 
the acquaintance of the Marches, and had heard 





them wondering what had become of a child 
more than ordinarily clever, and who would turn 
out a woman more than ordinarily clever too, and 
make a fortune with her ready wit and handsome 
face. 

“T think as I can find her,” Janet had said. 

“Tell her her mother is dying, and wants to 
see her bad,” suggested Mrs. March, who was 
very much intoxicated at that moment, and might 
be—possibly was—dying fast of the drink she 
took by wholesale now. 

Janet had started on her expedition hopeful 
of finding her; and resolved to find her at all 
hazards—being pertinacious in all things evil, 
and when the evil days were free for her to act 
her worst. Still, Janet was a strange woman in 
her way, and had one fault, or virtue. She was 
prone to act on impulse—for good or for bad— 
and there were moments when she was hardly 
Janet Finlanson. As she approached the open 
window, with the noiseless step of a sleuth-hound, 
there rang out clear and resonant in the summer 
air the words of Holy Writ—words of consola- 
tion and comfort to those stricken down, words of 
hope to those in suffering and sin, and of promise 
to the penitent, words which Janet Finlanson had 
heard in the prison chapel scores of times with 
deadened ears and heart, but which vibrated aw- 
fully within her that night. She stopped aghast, 
and went back a step or two, but still where the 
inmates of the room were not hidden from her 
view. She could see the well-known face of the 
matron bending over the open Bible, and with a 
bright look upon it that seemed hardly of the 
earth in that hour, and the rapt attention on a 
face fairer and younger. The resignation and 
the trust expressed there touched the woman on 
the watch—and such a woman !—with the live 
coal of a strong, if fitful, remorse. She recoiled, 
and went further and further back into the on- 
gathering night, flinging up once her arms de- 
spairingly, and as she had done seven years ago 
when a child of fourteen years of age was brought 
into the prison yard. 

“No! I won’t have nothink to do with it! 
Not me!” were the last words of Janet Finlan- 
son, as she passed from the garden into the coun- 
try road lying beyond. 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Mistress and ward had read far into the night 
before the Bible was closed, and they were re- 
garding each other with looks of fair content. 
The time-piece on the mantel-shelf was striking 
eleven—a late hour for early Essex folk—as Kate 
Greenwood looked round, astonished not a little 
at the progress of time. 

“So late as that!” exclaimed the mistress: “I 
had no idea of it.” 

She had been reading very long and earnestly ; 
her extensive knowledge of the Scriptures had 
stood her in good stead, and enabled her to 
strike upon innumerable passages which seemed, 
as it were, to have been written especially for 
souls stricken down as Daisy March’s was that 
night, despite the strong, good fight she had 
made. 

“Yes, it is late,” said Daisy, “ but go on.” 

“ Not now.” 

“Tam resigned,” Daisy March continued, “and 
my duty lies with you for good, Every hour I 
see that very clearly.” 

“T do not see it so clearly as yourself,” replied 
the elder woman, “ but I am very happy to think 
of your content, in time. And if you will be 
contented with my quiet life and ways,” 

“T will,” responded Daisy March. 

At the same moment there came to their ears 
the tread of feet upon the lonely country road, 
and both of them paused to listen, even held 
their breath to listen. They were advancing rap- 
idly, and to one pair of loving ears they were 
familiar footfalls. 

“He is coming back. Oh, Miss Kate, he is 
coming back,” cried Daisy; “what shall we do 
now, if he begins to talk again ?” 

“Who?” 

“Robert Halstead. I am sure it is his step. 
I would know it in a thousand.” 

“ Strange!” 

“ What is he coming back for at this time of 
night?” asked Daisy, trembling again. 

“Courage!” replied Kate Greenwood ; “ we shall 
see.” 

They stood at the open window waiting and 
watching, and the footfalls came on nearer and 
nearer, approaching with strange haste. There 
was a sudden pause at the gate beyond, as if the 
lighted room was a surprise in its turn to him 
who was advancing, and then the figure of a man 
came across the lawn toward them. 

“Ts that you, Robert Halstead?” called out 
Kate Greenwood. 

“Yes, it is I—do not be afraid,” was the deep 
answer back, before Robert Halstead stood be- 
fore them once again. 

“ What is the matter?” said both watchers at 
once, as they went back step by step into the 
room, followed by him who had evidently come 
in search of them. 

“A woman has met with an accident crossing 
the canal bridge, and has been carried to my 
farm,” said Robert Halstead. 

“We can be of assistance, then?” said Kate. 
‘Shall we come at once? Has a doctor been 
sent for?” 

“The doctor is there, but the woman wishes 
to see Miss Greenwood before the night is out.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Her name is Janet Finlanson, and you, Miss 
Greenwood, she says, will remember her as a pris- 
oner once under your charge.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Greenwood, very calmly, 
“T remember her very well.” 

“You have been in prison service, then, Miss 
Greenwood ?” 
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“T was a prison matron for three years or 
more,” was the answer back. 

“T did not know that,’ he said. Then he 
looked wistfully and very sorrowfully at her 
whom he had asked that day to be his wife, and 
added : 

“T have not been trusted with very much of the 
history of your lives, and I had no right to ex- 
pect that you should tell it tome. _Only—” 

‘““Only—” repeated Daisy and Kate. 

“—only you might have trusted me. 
have been so much the best.” 

“Has Janet Finlanson said anything more ?” 
asked Miss Greenwood. 

“She is wild in her statements—altogether a 
strange and uncontrollable woman,” was his eva- 
sive answer ; “ but she is anxious to see you both, 
ask your forgiveness and advice; put you both, 
as she says, on your guard.” 

“Ts she in danger ?” 

“There is no immediate danger.” 

“T will go to her now. But why does she 
want to see Daisy ?” inquired Kate Greenwood. 

“She wishes to see you both, I have said. 
She has mentioned both your names,” answered 
the farmer, looking hard at Daisy. 

“ What—what has she said about me?” was 
asked now in a troubled voice. 

“She has told me all she knew,” he replied, 

Daisy clasped her hands together for an in- 
stant, and then spread them before her face. 
Kate Greenwood came back from the doorway, 
and stood beside the girl whom she had shelter- 
ed and saved—the protector to the last, if any 
help were needed, 

“She has told you what I was?” murmured 
Daisy. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “ but—” 

“But you do not believe it,” said Daisy. “Oh, 
it is true enough, God knows.” 

“*__but it has made no difference in my thoughts 
of you,” he answered, very earnestly; “and that 
is what I was going to say when you interrupted 
me. Yes, I know all the story, Daisy; I have 
insisted upon knowing it, and it is a record of 
salvation surely.» You stepped from darkness to 
light; you have repented. You began a new life 
here with this good woman at your side; you 
have made restitution.” 

“T think you understand her now,” said Kate 
Greenwood, very softly. 

“And it was for this, then, Daisy, that you 
would not become my wife ?” he asked. 

“T was unfit to be your wife, Robert, and I did 
not want you to guess what I had ever been,” she 
cried, “I—I would so much rather have died 
than have had you know like this.” 

“Tt is as well I do.” 

He was leaning over her and endeavoring to 
draw her hands down from her face, but she re- 
sisted him, Kate Greenwood moved once more 
toward the door, 

“T will get my bonnet on,” caid cho; and Rob 
ert Halstead looked gratefully toward her, when 
Daisy cried, 

“Don’t go; oh, don’t go.’ 

Kate paused again; and Robert Halstead said, 
“Tt is right you should remain for a minute or 
two longer, if you will.” 

“Very well.” And Kate went back to the side 
of Daisy March; and once more the arm was 
passed round the neck of the weeping girl. 

“Tm a rough fellow in my way, Daisy,” said 
Robert, “‘and say things out very plainly, and I 
fear I have offended you.” 

“No, no,” 

“That’s well. I am doubtful if I am a reli- 
gious man,” he said, “ but I do not look back at 
the past of any man or woman if the present tells 
of a worthy and God-fearing life; and that is 
true religion, possibly.” 

“Tt approaches it,” answered Miss Greenwood, 
“but it is not religion.” 

“ What is it?” he asked, quickly. 

“ Charity.” 

“ And Merey,” murmured Daisy March. 

“ Well, let it be Faith and Hope as wellyor lead 
to them,” he answered. “I am alone in the 
world, and without the world to take into consid- 
eration; and I am unhappy alone, and without 
you, Daisy. Let the past go back from us; you 
and I can look forward to the future, trusting in 
each other.” 

“Can you ever trust me ?” murmured Daisy. 

“ With all my heart, I will,” answered Robert 
Halstead. 

“T must have time to think—to make up my 
mind,” said Daisy; “it is all so like a dream to 
me. You know now at least that it was out of 
respect for you and your good name that I said 
No to-night. I felt myself unworthy, though I 
dared not tell you so.” 

“T thought you loved me a little, perhaps a 
great deal, but Miss Greenwood threw me aback 
and confused me. I went away, madam”—turn- 
ing to Kate—* thinking it was all your fault.” 

“That is what I wanted you to think,” Kate 
answered—“ what I schemed for after my wo- 
man’s fashion.” 

Daisy looked up now, and for the first time. 

Kate went on: “I wanted you to think it was 
my selfishness that stood in the way, and not her 
indifference. I wanted you to wait for her, to give 
her time; to see, as time went on, that her heart 
was, after all, in your honest keeping. And I 
thought,” she added, “ that in that good time she 
might be led to tell you all the truth, and you to 
pardon it for her sake.” 

“ As I have done, at once. 
right to pardon.” 

“ You will look not back to the past, but to the 
future, together ?” 

He took Daisy’s hands in his, and she did not 
withdraw them from him now ; but she whisper- 
ed, in a lower tone, “ That past is so terribly 
black !” ° 

“But the future has the light of heaven on 
it,” answered her lover. 

“ Heaven !” repeated Daisy March, 


It would 
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And if I have any 





“Where there is more joy over the one sinner 
that repenteth than over the ninety-and-nine just 
persons who need no repentance,” answered Pa- 
tience Greenwood’s sister. 

THE END. 





HER FIRST OFFER. 


See illustration on page 472. 


Harpty a ripple to stir the stream 
As the swans go sailing by: 
The beautiful day has the peace of a dream 
Under the summer sky: 
Sweet from the distance the new-mown hay 
Wafts while the moments glide away. 


Waiteth the maiden with look demure, 

And the glow of a blush on her cheek; 
Of her heart’s desire scarcely sure, 

What word shall the pure lips speak ? 
With eyes down dropped to the velvet grass, 
She sees in a vision her bright years pass. 


"Tis a lover’s letter the father reads: 
Did you know of it, eyes of blue? 
Deep in your heart is there aught that pleads 
For the suitor who asks for you? 
Are the times gone by when the dove can rest 
With a folded wing in the parent nest? 


Oh, sweet is the waft of the new-mown hay, 
And low the lisp on the shore 

Of the waves that kiss though they can not stay, 
But must seek their own once more. 

And the father feels, with a jealous pain, 

That the Prince is coming with all his train. 


Was it yesterday that her little feet 
Were flying over the fields? 

Oh, yesterdays, they are fair and fleet, 
But they weave a spell that yields 

Soon or late to the potent sway 

Of the strong magician we name to-day. 


And whether the word be aye or no 
That the maiden’s heart shall send, 
She has found that Eden roses blow 
At the childish Eden’s end; 
And her mantling blushes are love's brevet, 
The sign of a day she will not forget. 


The morn is wrapt in the peace of a dream 
Under the cloudless sky, 

There’s hardly a ripple to stir the stream 
Where the swans go sailing by, 

And sweet from the distance the new-mown hay 

Wafts as the moments glide away. 





LOUIS ©. TIFFANY & CO0.—ASSO- 
CIATED ARTISTS. 
See illustration on page 473, 
I 
HE studios and work-rooms of this associa. 
tion are devoted to the study and practice 
of decorative art in such various materials as 
glass, wood, metals, textiles, and color as applied 
hoy av under the direction of 
artists who have severally become interested in 
the development of some one of these materials, 
and who believe that to secure the highest de- 
gree of excellence in each form of art, and its 
greatest harmony with other forms, it is neces- 
sary to work under common influences, and to 
express kindred ideas. 

Association under one head secures the com- 
mon influence and motive, without which applied 
art loses its unity, and becomes a disjointed plan ; 
but individual influence and interpretation are 
preserved by dividing the work into departments, 
each of which is under the direction of that asso- 
ciate whose gifts or training promise the best 
development of that particular department. 

These divisions of labor are carried on togeth- 
er under one roof, and with combined study and 
experiment. They are: color and design as ap- 
plied to mural decoration ; the making and ar- 
rangement of tinted and colored glass in mosaics ; 
designs for the decorative use of wood and met- 
als in interior and cabinet work ; embroidery and 
designs for woven and printed fabrics, 

The work of the association is not confined to 
the artists who compose it, for outside talent is 
often found necessary to the perfection of plan 
and detail which is aimed at, and labor so con- 
genial is willingly undertaken by artists who as 
a rule devote themselves to pictorial art. New 
forms of artistic labor are fascinating to all art- 
ists, and progress in art means experiment as well 
as study. “Every picture is an experiment,” said 
one of our most philosophic artists, and it is not 
wonderful that the temptation to try the effect of 
knowledge gained in serious art study upon ma- 
terials and methods which have been generally 
used in a mechanical and untrained fashion is 
irresistible. 

To build up an original and thoroughly Amer- 
ican school of decorative design is a project very 
dear to the hearts of these artists; and while 
they direct, and are at the same time working out 
the laws which are to govern, this school, those 
who put their ideas into material are acquiring 
not only technical skill, but knowledge of design, 
color, and effect, which will make their future 
work doubly valuable. The designers and deco- 
rative painters who are employed by the associa- 
tion are practicing art students, whose studies 
from the decorative natural objects with which 
the studios are filled make the basis of schemes 
of decoration. They are learning to compose 
from and to adapt their own studies; to group, 
to space, and to repeat the forms they have drawn 
under the laws of grouping and spacing and rep- 
etition. 

They are learning to adapt their compositions 
to different materials, and to understand why 
one form may be suitable and pleasing when 
treated in a certain way and used in a certain 
place, and quite unsuitable with the same treat- 
ment in another. In short, they are learning 
day by day the beauty, the meaning, the litera- 
ture, and the practice of art. 

It is interesting to pass from one department 
to another, and notice the various uses of a beau- 


ta intoriore. 








tiful study of some flower belonging to the class 
which we call decoration. In one instance it is 
a branch of flowering dogwood. In the glass- 
room a window for a country house is being slow- 
ly leaded together, the design suggested by this 
study. We say suggested, for the idea which these 
layers of creamy blossoms bring to the artist 
mind, the memories they evoke of spring days 
rushing into blossom, of spring skies raining sun 
and shower, of spring songs and winds and misty 
fragrances—these help to shape the piece of col- 
or-mosaic, which grows together bit by bit as we 
watch it. Morsels of streaked and cloudy blue 
are crowded between the large blossom-shaped 
leaves, cut from curded, milky, opalescent glass. 
Bosses of topaz yellow, changing to browny reds, 
form the heart of each flower, and these are ly- 
ing, layer upon layer, across the window breadth, 
reaching up over sky spaces where actual sun and 
actual cloud seem to strive together, and down 
over blocks of pale pink terra-cotta-colored 
glass which build a base, and suggest a garden 
bound. 

In another room the same subject has suggest- 
ed a conventional decoration for plates or bands 
of copper and bronze to be used upon a massive 
street door, 

Here the flower form is carefully modelled in 
low relief, closely ranged upon a background of 
roughened metal, certain of the forms overlap- 
ping in what seems to be an irregular regularity. 
These metal bands inclose broader bands or pan- 
els of carved oak, which take up the same form 
and theme, more largely treated and in higher 
relief, in blocks of leaf and blossom. 

In the embroidery-room a hanging of American 
silk, reproducing the misty-tinted grays of a for- 
est background, where oak buds and maple flow- 
ers melt rosily into pale spring greens, takes up 
the theme, and treats it as a net-work of broad 
satin-leaved blossoms, with threads of twisted sil- 
ver weaving spiders’ webs between. Of course 
these different examples of art treatment find 
widely different places. They do not travel forth 
together to repeat in the same place the same 
song in a different key. Each one becomes a 
part of some room or home, where its beauty is 
in harmony with the ruling spirit, or where it so 
dominates the place as to call out a beauty which 
must be in harmony. 

The cardinal principle of the association is to 
make every piece of work excellent, not only in 
itself, but in its adaptation to its purpose and its 
place; and this principle of adaptation includes 
variety, since it would be impossible to find two 
places where all the varied circumstances of need 
and use and all the advantages of position and 
surroundings were identical. 

Ne duplvavws are INU, UF UToIZus repeated, 
but each thing must have the inspiration of a 
special theme, purpose, or place ; and in this prin- 
ciple lies the germ of a truly American school 
of decorative art, since that which is inspired by 
the life which is around us must be characteris- 
tic of the time and of the country. 

This seems to be a more promising work than 
even that of the company of poets and painters, 
or poet-painters, of London, who, under the name 
of the Morris Company, have enlarged the com- 
merce and raised the standard of the industrial 
and domestic art of England. Their work has 
been very largely that of selection. They have 
gone back over the ages of English art and man- 
ufacture, selecting and reproducing that which 
seemed to them the best of all the accomplish- 
ment of the past. The very color which stamps 
the school is an imitation of the effect of time 
upon dyes and combinations which were perhaps 
crude and inharmonious in their day. Possibly 
it is well to consider that another century or so 
may fade these freshly faded tints into indistin- 
guishable masses, and instead of forestalling the 
effect of time by mixed dyes, it may be the true 
policy so closely to mingle the threads of pure 
color as to produce the effect of the painter who 
mixes his pure color in the brush, laying side 
by side simple tints, which the eye mingles and 
harmonizes. he true problem to solve is, not to 
anticipate the effect of time in fading colors, but 
so to use them as from first to last to secure 
beauty and harmony. Harmonies may be pro- 
duced in strong and vivid as well as in faded 
colors. Emerald green and palpitating crimson 
need not be thrown aside because they do not 
melt into each other. The green will pass by im- 
perceptible gradations, each more beautiful than 
the other, into metallic blue and bronzed gold. 
The crimson will faint into rosy pinks, or deepen 
into purples, and the result will be a chord of 
color that affects the senses—“a harmony that 
sings.” 

The almost equal value in decoration of the 
whole register of color, if rightly used, is nowhere 
more perfectly seen than in the glass department. 
In compartments around the work-rooms are 
ranged’ in sheets of oval form every tint, from 
the very lowest tones of color to the highest and 
whitest white; and from these sheets of pure 
color are cut the bits, sometimes no larger than a 
rose leaf, which must combine to satisfy the re- 
quirements of church, public, and domestic archi- 
tecture. Every scheme of color in glass must be 
worked out from these pure bits. One may be 
as delicate and made up of as vanishing tints as 
a pearl, and another may be a flare of strong and 
warlike color, and still another a mere shadowy 
stretch of stained darkness; the effect, whatever 
it is, is attained by gradation, and this principle, 
which is inherent in the decorative use of glass, 
influences the study of color in other departments. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that the decorative art 
of America has no past, and therefore must con- 
struct from the present the beauty which is to 
represent us among the nations; that we must 
study and originate instead of handing down tra- 
ditions either of color or of form; and that the 
arts must grow in close companionship, instead of 
reaching their highest development in widely dif- 
ferent epochs, 





Blue Satin Slipper. 
See illustration on page 469. 

Tuts blue satin slipper is lined with white satin, and 
bound with Surah satin in Oriental colors, which forms 
a border around the top. The front is ornamented 
with a net application two inches and a half square, 
which is darned with goid and silver threads, and em- 
broidered with pearl and silver beads; and with an 
upright fan-shaped pleating of the Surah satin, which 
is studded at the edge, as is also the border, with sim- 
ilar beads. 

Lady’s Cravat. 
See illustration on page 469. 

Tue ends of this gray Surah cravat, which are hea- 
vily lined, and folded as shown in the illustration, are 
covered with an embroidered border worked on white 
net with red, brown, and olive filoselle silk in satin 
stitch and point Russe. A stiff band covered with 
gray Surah completes the cravat. 





ANSWERS 1710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Matir T.—Young ladies wear crape veils over the 
face but a short time—from one month to three; then 
they throw them back over their bonnets for six 
months or a year. Sewing-silk grenadine, canvas 
grenadine with square meshes, and all-wool nuns’ 
veiling, are the materials for summer mourning 
dresses. 

L. E. H.—Trim your black bunting with pleatings 
of the same, instead of satin, forlight mourning. Wear 
very dressy black with jet and lace trimmings, also 
white dresses for evening. Black slippers and black 
silk stockings are worn with white and other light 
dresses by ladies who wear colors, and also by those in 
mourning. 

Nannit.—White, pale blue, or pink bunting, costing 
from 50 to 75 cents a yard, will make you a pretty dress 
for afternoons at the sea-shore. Trim it with scarfs, 
shirrings, and pleatings of gay striped satin Surah. 
You need not use lace unless you prefer it, as pleatings 
of the material will do nicely. 

Drrssmaker.—Cut patterns of the garments illus- 
trated in the Bazar are made only of those that have 
the words “‘ cut pattern” below the illustration. The 
number of the pattern is also given, and they can be 
obtained at this office. 

Mus. 8S. M. H.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn, nor reply by mail; but any of the fancy stores 
advertised in the Bazar will probably give you the in- 
formation you want. 

E. M. R.—Have cretonne or else Madras muslin cur- 
tains if you want color in your chamber windows. 
The dark green or else red Holland shades on rollers 
would also be serviceable, though many prefer white 
Holland shades in bedroom windows. 

Mary.—Address “The Decorative Art Society, New 
York City,” and your letter will reach its destination. 
Your brown poplin will make a very good lower skirt 
for nuns’ veiling, or else brocade of the same color. 

L. B. C.—Put some white wax about in the folds of 

your wedding dress, wrap the whole in white tissue- 
paper, and put it away in a packiug chest of camphor- 
W004: ssx0,— Let your eyelasnes awn, 
The best information on all such subjects, as treat- 
ment of the hair, complexion, etc., is published in The 
Ugly Girl Papers, which is sent by Harper & Brothers, 
postage paid, on receipt of $1. 

Fossiz.—Get a Mother Hubbard dress of pale blue 
mull and another of white mull for a girl of three 
years. A wide-brimmed hat or else a poke is now 
preferred to a muslin cap. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 24, Vol. XIV. 

Mus. Ben H.—Get porcelain blue Cheviot for a trav- 
elling dress, and trim it with soutache braid. Then 
have a long travelling cloak with square sleeves made 
of English homespun check or else of écru pongee. 
Instead of guipure lace, get d’Aurillac, Miracourt, or 
the new Valenciennes. White cuffs are still worn, 
though not so universally as formerly. Ladies use 
larger visiting-cards than those for gentlemen. The 
name should be engraved, not printed nor written. 

A. M.—Yon can have separate straight pieces tucked 
for your skirts, but the dressmakers tuck the skirt it- 
self, which is straight in most breadths, and indeed is 
only sloped narrower at the top of the front and side 
breadths. You can have lengthwise pleats from belt 
to foot if you like, or you can have two or three sep- 
arate pleated flounces. It is stylish to shirr very deep- 
ly the top of the front and side breadths, and let them 
fall in pleats from this shirring to the foot. 

Sturimity.—The ribbons lie flat, and do not draw 
the skirt. 

An OLp Sunsortser.—Get either mull or Swiss mus- 
lin, and make with a shirred waist, surplice neck, and 
a fichu trimmed with pleated ruffles of the same, as 
you are in mourning. Wide white sash of gros grain 
ribbon, not satin. The long black gloves which it is 
the caprice of the season for ladies in colors to wear 
with white dresses will be suitable for you, who are in 
mourning; you might also add black silk stockings, 
and very low black slippers, either kid or satin, as these 
are now stylishly worn with all light dresses. 

Mrs. 8S. F. K.—Your sample is gray French pongee, 
and looks best when used for the entire dress, and 
trimmed with facings and pipings of black gros 
grain, 

M. A. W.—Some sleazily woven silks, either plain or 
twilled, are said to wash well. Black nuns’ veiling, or 
the less expensive French bunting, will be suitable for 
a walking dress. Trim with very deep pleatings of the 
material and passementerie, or else with Spanish lace. 
For a school-girl’s street and church suit get light ol- 
ive or blue bunting of the all-wool qualities that cost 
from 50 to 75 cents a yard. Make it with a shirred 
waist and a pleated skirt, with short apron and slight 
drapery. 

8. H. L.—At any day wedding, no matter how the 
bride is dressed—whether in white satin or her travel- 
ling dress—the groom now wears a Prince Albert frock~- 
coat of black diagonal cloth, a vest of the same, and 
gray trousers. It is also the caprice of the season for 
the bridegroom to be married without gloves. For 
evening weddings the usnal full-dress suit of black, 
with a swallow-tail coat, is worn. 

E. P. P.—Get nuns’ veiling or French b inting for 
your pale blue wool suit, and trim it wich écru em- 
broidery on écru net. Plain velvet skirts will be worn, 
but are not so fashionable as they have been for two 
or three seasons. It is now more stylish to have the 
skirt and over-dress of one material, or at least of one 
color. 

Douiy Varpen.—Your barred silk would look pret- 
tiest if the entire dress were made of it; but if you 
must combine it, get gray Surah or plain gray silk for 
a pleated or flounced lower skirt. and make a basque 
and Greek over-skirt of the barred silk. You need not 
put white lace inside the black lace at your wrists if 
the black lace is becoming to you, as it is to many. 
The guimpes for children have long sleeves when the 
dress sleeves are short, 
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ESTARLISHMENT OF LOUIS C. TIFFANY & CO.—ASSOCIATED ARTISTS—[See Pace 471.] 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN, BY MRS. CANDACE 


WHEELER. 


WHEELER, 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 

IP\HIS graceful dress is of sea blue satin mer- 

veilleux combined with Algérienne silk in 
stripes of red, yellow, green, and white. The 
round skirt has four striped flounces shirred at 
top and pleated below. The over-skirt is formed 
of two scarf draperies of sea blue satin merveil- 
jeux, one wider than the other, and crossed in 
front; that on the right passes behind, and comes 
back to the same side, where it ends in two shells. 
Two quills are posed back of the side, being 
shirred at the top from the belt down the length 
of two hands, then allowed to fall loosely, then 
gathered again, and again left to hang as if pleat- 
ed. The corsage is a basque in front and a long 
princesse shape behind, being draped low on the 
skirt. On the front is a scarf shirred at the 
shoulders and again at the waist, with loose pleats 
between the shirrings and below them. The 
deep collar is of the Algérienne silk, and cuffs of 
the same are on the sleeves above a shirred and 
pleated satin scarf. Alengon lace jabots down 
the front, with similar lace in the neck and wrists. 
Basket bonnet of white straw, faced with red Su- 
rah, and trimmed with blue like the dress, and 
pink and blue ostrich tips. Wood-colored gants 
de Suede, fastened by many buttons. Red Surah 
parasol with bamboo stick, trimmed with a red 
ribbon bow. Light boots tipped with black pat- 
ent-leather. 


COACHING TOILETTE. 


See illustration on front page. 





HIS gay costume has a skirt of scarlet gerani- 
um French watered silk laid in pleats, and 
trimmed with two rows of ivory lace. The over- 
skirt and the new tunic corsage are of ivory white 
nuns’ veiling. The over-skirt is shirred at the 
top a great depth below the waist, and falls open 
in front, leaving two deep points toward the 
sides; the back has simple drapery, and is not 
trimmed with lace. The tunic corsage is fully 
shirred all around from just below the waist down 
on the hips. This is made over a plain lining 
that extends slightly below the shirring. A co- 
quille of lace is around the neck, and a jabot 
down the front. The sleeves are shirred around 
the arm, trimmed with a cuff of the scarlet water- 
ed silk, and finished with two full frills of lace. 
A collar with pleating of the silk trims the back. 
The lower part of the tunic corsage has a panier 
effect, and is draped behind by scarlet watered 
ribbon. Undressed kid gloves of light tan shade, 
fastened by eighteen buttons. White straw hat, 
lined with pleated scarlet satin, and trimmed with 
scarlet and ivory white plumes, Corsage bouquet 
of scarlet and sulphur-colored flowers. Scarlet 
satin parasol, trimmed with ivory lace and flowers 
like those on the corsage. 








STITCHES USED IN FRAME 
EMBROIDERY. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
V.—( Continued.) 

Simple Cross Stitch.—The worsted or silk is 
here brought up again to the surface, one thread 
below the spot where it 
was last inserted, and is 
crossed over the first or 
“tent” stitch, forming a 
regular and even cross 
on the surface. + — 

Persian Cross Stitch. 
—The peculiarity of 
this stitch is that in the 
first instance the silk or 
worsted is carried across 
two threads of the can- 
vas ground, and is 
brought up in the in- 
termediate space. It is 
then crossed over the latter half of the original 
stitch, and a fresh start is made. Much of the 
beauty of Persian embroidery is produced by the 
irregularity of the crossing; the stitches being 


| taken in mass- 













































































Fig. 15.—Simp.te Cross 
Srrren. 


es, in any direc- 
tion that seems 
most suitable to 
the design in 
hand, instead of 
being placed in 
regular rows, 
with the stiteh- 
es all sloping in 
one direction, as 
is the case with 
modern “ Ber- 
lin work,” this, 
with the happy 
choice of colors for which the Persians are so 
justly famous, produces a singular richness of 
effect. 

Allied to these canvas stitches, and having their 
origin in them, are the numerous forms of ground- 
ings, which are now worked on coarse linens, or, 
in fact, on any fabric, and have sometimes, though 
incorrectly, been called darning stitches, probably 
from their resemblance to the patterns which are 
found on old samplers, for darning stockings, 
table linen, ete. Almost any pattern can be pro- 
duced in this style of embroidery, simply by vary- 
ing the relative length of the stitches, 

Following the nomenclature of the committee 
which named and catalogued the specimens of 
ancient needle-work exhibited in the South Ken- 
sington Museum in 1872, the Royal School classes 
all the varieties of these grounding stitches under 
the name of cushion stitch. 

Oushion Stitches are taken, as in laid embroid- 
ery, 80 as to leave all the silk and crewel on the 
surface, and only a single thread of the ground is 
taken up; but in place of lying in long lines from 
end to end of the material, they are of even length, 






























































Fig. 16.—Pxrsian Cross Strirou. 


and are taken in a pattern, such as a waved line 
or a zigzag ; so that when finished the ground pre- 
sents the appearance of a woven fabric. We give 
an illustration of one variety of cushion stitch, 





Fig. 17.—Cvusnion Sriron. 


which may either be worked in a frame, as just 
described, or in the hand, as in the wood-cut, 
Many of the fabrics known as “tapestries” are 
woven imitations of these grounds, and carry em- 
broidery so perfectly that, except for small pieces, 
it seems a waste of hand labor to work them in, 
as the effect is not very far removed from that of 
woven material, while the expense is very much 
greater. 

The ancient specimens of this stitch are work- 
ed on a coarse canvas, differing greatly from that 
which was recently used for Berlin-wool work. It 
ean not now be procured, unless made specially 
to order. It has been replaced by a coarse hand- 
woven linen for the use of the sclrool, but the old 
canvas is greatly superior, as its looseness makes 
it easier for the worker to keep the stitches in 
regular lines. In some ancient specimens of this 
needle-work the design is worked in feather stitch, 
and the whole ground in cushion stitch ; in others 
the design is in fine cross or tent stitch. Several 
beautiful examples of this kind of embroidery are 
in the South Kensington Museum; they are Ital- 
ian, of the seventeenth century. 

A variety of cushion stitch frequently seen in 
old Italian embroideries was taught in the Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work by Miss Burden, and 
used, under her direction, in working flesh in some 
large figures designed by Mr. Walter Crane for 
wall decoration, and exhibited at the Centennial 
Exhibition. The stitches are kept of one uniform 
length across the design. The second row is start- 
ed from the middle of the stitch above, and reach- 
es to the middle of the next one, keeping the stitch- 
es of the same length throughout. Its beauty con- 
sists in its perfect regularity. If worked in the 
hand, the needle must be brought back under- 
neath the material, as in satin stitch; but in the 
surface, with the exception of the minute fasten- 
ing stitches. The effect when finished is that of 
original character of 
a ground stitch than Fa | 
This has been named Ny 
“Burden __ stitch.” Nit 
stitch worked ex- 
tremely fine has been 
ancient embroideries, i 
even before the intro- 

Anglicanum, and is 
found in the works 
man, Italian, and 
French schools of the 

















frame all the silk or worsted can be kept on the 
a woven fabric. It is really more suitable in its 
for working flesh. 
This form of cushion 
used for flesh in very 
duction of the opus 
of the Flemish, Ger- 
fourteenth and fif- 


teenth centuries. It 
seems to have been 
worked in a frame on 


























fine canvas, or on a \ 
fabric of very even 
threads, and the Fig. 18.—Burpen Srirou. 


stitches so taken that 
the same amount of silk appears on the back as 
on the surface of the embroidery. 

In a toilette-cover of ancient Spanish work, re- 
cently added to the South Kensington Museum, 
the design is entirely embroidered in varieties of 
cushion stitch, in black floss silk upon a white 
linen ground. It is, however, extremely rare to 
see this stitch used in any other way than as a 
ground except in actual canvas work, in which 
varieties of it are often used to fill in portions of 
the design, while another stitch will be devoted 
entirely to the grounding. These stitches were 
also often executed on an open net. 

Stem Stitch is used in frame embroidery, but 
does not differ in any way from that described in 
hand stitches, except that the needle is, of course, 
worked through the material with both hands, 
one under and one above, as is the case in all 
frame work. The same may be said of split stitch, 
but this is more frequently (because more easily) 
worked in a frame than done in the hand. 

Japanese Stitch is a modification of stem ; its 
peculiarity consists in the worker taking very long 
stitches and then bringing the needle back to with- 
in a short distance of the first starting-place, so 




















Fig. 19.—Jaranese Stiron. 


that the stitches may lie in even parallel lines, 
advancing by gradation from left to right. It is 
principally used for working water or ground in 
a landscape. 

Tambour Work has fallen into disuse, but was 
greatly admired when our grandmothers, in the 
last century, sprigged Indian muslins or silks with 
colored flowers for dresses, and copied or adapt- 
ed Indian designs on fine linen coverlets. There 
are exquisite specimens of the stitch to be found 





in England and America, and in France it was in 











vogue in the days of Marie Antoinette. Its use 
is now almost confined to the manufacture of what 
is known as Irish or Limerick lace, which is made 
on net in the old tambour frames, and with a tam- 
bour or crochet hook, The tambour frame is form- 
ed of two hoops of wood or iron made to fit loose- 
ly one within the other. Both hoops are covered 
with baize or flannel wound round them till the in- 
ner one can only just be passed through the outer. 
The fabric to be embroidered is placed over the 
smaller one, and the other is pressed down over 
it, and firmly fixed with a screw. A small wood- 
en frame of this description is universally used 
in Ireland for white embroidery on linen or mus- 
lin. In tambour work the thread is kept below 
the frame, and guided by the left hand, while the 
hook or crochet-needle is passed from the surface 
through the fabric, and brings up a loop of the 
thread through the preceding stitch, and the nee- 
dle is again inserted, forming thus a close chain 
stitch on the surface of the work. The difficulty of 
working chain stitch in a frame probably led to 
the introduction of a hook for this class of em- 
broidery. 

Lastly, we must mention the opus Anglicum or 
Anglicanum, though, being strictly ecclesiastical, 
it is very seldom called for. Dr. Rock and other 
authorities agree in thinking that the distinctive 
feature of this style, which was introduced about 
the end of the thirteenth century, was a new way 
of working the flesh in subjects containing figures. 
Instead of the faces being worked in rows of 
straight stitches (like that described as Burden 
stitch), as in the old German, Flemish, and Italian 
work of that period, the English embroiderers in- 
vented a new stitch, which they commenced in 
the centre of the cheek and worked round and 
round, gradually letting the lines fall into outer 
circles of ordinary feather stitch. Having thus 
prepared an elastic surface, they proceeded to 
model the forms and make lights and shadows by 
pressing the work into hollows with small heated 
metal balls, the work being probably damped to 
assist the process. So skillfully was this done that 
the effect is still the same after the lapse of five 
centuries. We must add that the effect, however 
much appreciated in the thirteenth century, is 
rather curious and quaint than beautiful. The 
Lyon cope in the Kensington Museum, of the thir- 
teenth century, is a fine specimen of these bass- 
relief figures. The.whole cope shows the immense 
variety of stitches worked at that period. On 
examination with a microscope, the flesh stitch 
appears to be merely a fine split stitch worked 
spirally, as fruit is now worked. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
“THE AGONY COLUMN,” * 


Mrs. Towntey Gore received her friend with 
great cordiality at her house in Kaiser Gardens. 
The comfortable and elegant morning-room to 
which Miss Chevenix was conducted displayed 
no signs of disarray or want of habitual habita- 
tion, but was as exactly disposed as if the lady 
of the house had never been away from it. 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s provision for her own 
comforts was of a minute and foreseeing kind, 
never disconcerted by accidents or interrupted by 
the unexpected. Nothing in which she was con- 


cerned was unimportant to her, and the attention- 


of her household was concentrated upon that 
fact. Other people might have to put up with 
rooms half covered up, and meals deficient in the 
accessories of luxury, when they came up to 
town unexpectedly, and at a few hours’ notice; 
but not she. The freshest of flowers were care- 
fully arranged in their receptacles, the writing- 
table was set out ready for use, and Mrs. Townley 
Gore’s first words to her visitor explained that 
she had already got through a good deal of busi- 
ness that morning. 

“T have to get back to Horndean as soon as 
possible,” she. continued, when Beatrix had re- 
moved her bonnet and taken her seat, “ because 
my husband’s tiresome gout makes him perfect- 
ly useless, and there are endless things to be 
seen to. Banting’s people go down to-day, and 
I must get away early to-morrow.” 

There was such an entire absence of sentiment 
about the speaker that Miss Chevenix did not 
think it necessary to throw the expression of any 
into the brief sentence of condolence in which 
she referred to Mrs. Townley Gore’s loss, 

“Ah, yes, poor old man; it is very sad, of 
course.” 

“There was no relationship, I believe, between 
you and him ?” 

“None at all. Mr. Horndean was a friend— 
indeed, I believe an admirer—of my mother’s, and 
accepted the guardianship of myself and my bro- 
ther when she died. I rather think he wanted 
her to marry him—my father died when my bro- 
ther was a child—but she would not. He was 
an odd sort of person, wonderfully wedded to his 
own way, like most old bachelors, and as he did 
not care very much about London, we did not 
see a great deal of him except when we went to 
Horndean in the autumn.” 

“He was very wealthy, was he not?” 

“ Very well off, but nothing tremendous. Horn- 
dean is worth about six thousand a year.” 
“ And he has left it to your brother. 

no relatives 2” 

“Only some very distant ones, whom he knew 
nothing about. He was what is called a self- 
made man, and one great advantage of such self- 
making is that a man can do just as he likes with 
his own. Poor Mr. Horndean was a little too 
fond of keeping his independence. well before 


Had he 
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everybody’s eyes, and it was this that brought 
about the first misunderstanding between him 
and my brother. Frederick is a high-handed, in- 
docile sort of fellow, and he could not stand be- 
ing alternately coaxed with the gain and threat- 
ened with the loss of Horndean, Ever since his 
school-boy days this was Mr, Horndean’s system 
with him, and he never could see that it was a 
bad one, though he had plenty of proof of it. 
It was uncomfortable for me, too, for whenever 
Frederick and Mr. Horndean quarrelled—and 
that was almost as often as they met—-both sides 
of the story were told to me, and I was expected 
by each to take part against the other.” 

“Were their disagreements of a serious na- 
ture? I suppose not, as they have not had a 
serious effect.” 

“They were of every kind, and on all sorts of 
subjects. I have often wondered why Mr. Horn- 
dean did not wash his hands, as they say, of Fred- 
erick altogether when he came of age, and the 
guardianship business was at an end, It seems 
too absurd to talk of such a thing in connection 
with a dry, formal, matter-of-fact, severe old man ; 
but, however absurd, I do believe it to be true 
that it was Frederick’s likeness to my mother 
which made our guardian hold on to him, and 
that Frederick owes his good fortune to that 
likeness.” 

“Ts it very striking ?” 

“Yes. I see it too, but Mr. Horndean would 
have it that the resemblance was quite extraor- 
dinary, and I am sure it always influenced him 
in Frederick’s favor. The great grievance of all 
was that Frederick would not go and live— set- 
tle down,’ as Mr. Horndean called it—at Horn- 
dean, and in that I was especially called upon to 
interfere. Just as if he would have settled down 
anywhere to anything! Of course I knew it was 
vain to think of such a thing, and perfectly use- 
less to point out the advantages of the offer. 
There was a great feud for a long time, and 
Frederick was off, amusing himself, I don’t re- 
member where. At all events, he got into debt 
and difficulty, and Mr. Horndean relented, and 
paid his debts, and renewed the proposal about 
his ‘settling down.’ He did not succeed this 
time any better than at first, and then I began 
to be afraid that Frederick really had tried his 
patience too far, for he made no sign at all; and 
when I told him that Frederick had started for 
the East with a travelling party, he said, very 
grimly, he was glad he found himself in a posi- 
tion to afford such an expedition, but that if I 
pleased we would not discuss my brother for the 
future. On the hint, then, I did not speak, ex- 
cept to Frederick, and you may judge how little 
success I had with him when I tell you that, al- 
though I know he has been ‘about’ in Italy and 
France since his trip to Palestine, he has never 
turned up in London nor gone near Horndean.” 

“Did Mr. Horndean never see him again after 
their last falling out ?” 

“Never; and I am inclined to think my bro- 
ther owes his inheritance to Mr. Horndean’s ig- 
norance that he had returned to Europe. I said 
nothing about it, because I knew the old subject 
would be revived, and with the former result; 
that if they met, it would only be to disagree, 
and the poor old man was so evidently failing, 
that it was well for every reason to avoid any- 
thing of that kind. It has all turned out for the 
best; he never carried out his frequent threat of 
altering the will which he made when I married, 
and while Frederick was still quite a boy. He had 
had time to get over his last vexation with him, 
and felt as kindly toward him as ever, and all 
this might have been altered if they had met 
again.” 

The sang-froid of her friend was not lost on 
Miss Chevenix, but she admired that quality, and 
recognized its usefulness. 

“You evidently managed that matter very 
well.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Townley Gore; “ cir- 
cumstances managed it for me. I did nothing 
but avoid mentioning Frederick’s return. [should 
not have felt justified in interfering actively to 
keep them apart if I had known where my bro- 
ther was; but he had taken one of his sullen 
and erratic fits last winter, after a sharp letter 
that I really had to write to him, quite in his own 
interests, and I have not had a line from him for 
months, nor do I know in the least where he is at 
this moment.” 

“ But that is very serious,” said Beatrix. “I 
should be terribly alarmed if I were you. I had 
no notion you meant so much by ‘no news of 
my brother.’ I thought you only intended to say 
that he had not yet arrived at Horndean.” 

“T am not alarmed at all,” said Mrs. Townley 
Gore, “but I am very much annoyed. It is most 
vexatious and unbecoming that Frederick should 
not be here just now, and it involves me in a 
great deal of trouble besides, for of course all that 
he ought to attend to devolves on me, and it will 
be very awkward for me when the will is read, and 
I can not tell the lawyers where my brother is.” 

“T thought the will had been read.” 

“No; it will be read after the funeral. I 
know about it from poor Mr. Horndean himself ; 
he told me during the time he was so much bet- 
ter that we thought he might still have some 
years to live. And my object in coming to town 
is to find out, if possible, where Frederick is, and 
get him to England for the funeral. Nothing is 
known of him at his club; his letters are lying 
there.” 

“Mr. Horndean’s death will be announced ; he 
will see that.” 

“Not necessarily, if he is abroad, as he surely 
must be, or he would have been heard of at his 
club.” 

“What was quite the last you heard of him ?” 

“Directly, a note that he wrote to the house- 
keeper at Horndean, and which she sent on to 
me to Paris. A characteristic production, with- 
out date or address, but the postmark Paris; 
merely asking her to let him have a line to his 
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London club to give him the last news of Mr. 
Horndean, and adding, ‘Please tell him I am 
quite a dab at painting, and he will have to turn 
out the old fogies in the gallery to make room for 
my great works.’ The housekeeper is very fond 
of Frederick—she has known him since he was a 
child—and she sent me the letter without men- 
tioning it to her master.” 

“ Would he have been displeased by it, then ?” 

“Indeed he would. He never understood, and 
honestly disliked, a joke of any kind. This was 
a peculiarity which Frederick never could be made 
to respect, and a jest at the expense of his pic- 
tures or his gems would have deeply offended 
him.” 

“Was Mr. Horndean a collector ?” 

“Yes, in a small way. There are some good 
old pictures, a number of valuable engravings, 
and some curios in jewelry and carving at Horn- 
dean, Altogether, it is a very fair heritage, and 
my brother is a lucky man. I do wish this un- 
fortunate contretemps had not occurred.” 

“ How long is it since the housekeeper sent 
you on the letter which seemed to make it cer- 
tain that Mr. Lorton was in Paris when it was 
written ?” 

“ Just eight weeks ago. Her own letter to me, 
in which it was inclosed, induced me to start at 
once, and after I got to Horndean I wrote to 
Frederick, to his club, begging that he would 
come at once. Then Mr. Horndean rallied, and I 
did not much mind about my brother, for Mr. 
Townley Gore joined me, and there were some 
annoyances of a domestic nature to attend to, 
when Mr. Horndean’s state again became alarm- 
ing. I wrote once more, and on receiving no an- 
swer, I made an attempt to find Frederick through 
a person in Paris who knows him, and would 
have been likely to be a good deal with him if he 
had been long there.” 

“Did nothing come of the inquiry ?” 

“Nothing satisfactory. I made out pretty 
clearly that he had been in Paris, but his letter to 
the housekeeper had told as much as that, and 
some one had called on his behalf at the house 
we had in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, to 
ascertain whether I was there, on the very day I 
left Paris. That was all; from that day he has 
made no sign, and I am totally at a loss to know 
what to do. It is impossible to put off the fu- 
neral beyond a week, and it will be positively in- 
decent if Frederick does not appear at it.” 

“But if you have not told other people that 
Mr. Lorton had returned from his trip to the 
East,” remarked Beatrix, consolingly, “no one 
will be any the wiser.” 

“That is true, my dear girl, and a satisfaction 
so far as it goes; but it does not take the load 
of worry off me, and I wish you and I between us 
could hit upon some plan of getting at Frederick 
in the mean time, without letting the family law- 
yer or the police into the secret of the state of 
affairs.” 

“T should advertise in a form of words which 
he would understand, in the agony column of to- 
morrow’s Jimes ; even though you may not be 
certain of his looking at the English papers, it is 
much more likely that he does than that he does 
not: it is a chance, and it seems to be the only 
one.” 

“ A very good idea; a thousand thanks for it. 
We will concoct the advertisement and send it to 
the office at once.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore took her place at her writ- 
ing-table, and after a good deal of consideration, 
consultation, and alteration, the following form 
of advertisement was decided on: 

—— at “ Deaths” in all the lists of 

this week. Our old friend did not change his mind 
with respect to you. Come with all possible speed to 
your own home, 

This business dispatched, the friends talked of 
other matters—of what Beatrix had been doing, 
of her looks, which Mrs. Townley Gore declared 
to be more charming than ever, and indeed she 
did genuinely admire the beauty that was of an 
order so totally distinct from her own; of the in- 
vitations she had received, and the general plans 
for the season; and of the happily brief period 
during which Mrs. Townley Gore would need to 
be in eclipse in consequence of the entirely unla- 
mented death of the old man who had been her 
steady friend for so long, and had left her trou- 
blesome brother a fortune. 

After luncheon the carriage was announced ; 
not Mrs. Townley Gore’s own smart and well- 
known equipage, but a plain and decorous vehi- 
cle from a livery-stable; and the two ladies went 
out on the business of the hour which their souls 
loved. 

When mourning is not very deep, and is to be 
worn without any sentiment corresponding to its 
color, it is almost as pleasant to select as clothes 
of any other kind, and Mrs. Townley Gore and 
Miss Chevenix both belonged to the class of wo- 
men who take a real delight in shopping, and_are 
patient and painstaking over the process. , 

Mrs. Townley Gore left Miss Chevenix at home, 
and it was just as the carriage turned into Ches- 
terfield Street, Mayfair, that Beatrix said to her 
companion : 

“You never told me what you did about the 
girl who bored you so in the winter—the girl Mr. 
Townley Gore was so much interested about. 
Did you get her off your hands satisfactorily ? 
Things of that sort are so hard to manage.” 

“Oh yes,” answered Mrs. Townley Gore, care- 
lessly, but sweetly; “the poor thing is very nice- 
ly placed with the family of an old school friend.” 

“ How fortunate! I remember your telling me 
she moped terribly. Here we are. A thousand 
thanks. You will not come in fora minute? I 
shall count on hearing from you when Mr. Lor- 
ton turns up. Good-by.” 

Miss Chevenix looked over the cards and let- 
ters on the hall table before she went up to dress. 
None of the former were particularly interesting ; 
all the latter were very much the reverse. They 
were mostly bills, and some of them were her 





own business. She felt tired and cross; she 
wished she were not going to the Lyceum Thea- 
tre that evening with Mrs. Mabberley. She dis- 
liked Mrs. Mabberley more than she disliked any 
of her father’s particular friends, but she never 
ventured to manifest her repugnance to her, and 
she could not exactly define its cause. 

Most people would have described Mrs. Mab- 
berley as an insignificant but lady-like and un- 
pretending person, and yet she impressed Bea- 
trix painfully, and imposed upon her restraint 
such as no one else in the world made her feel. 

“T have not any dangerous secrets, happily,” 
thought Beatrix, gazing gloomily at her image in 
the glass, while her maid was arranging the 
bright braids of her magnificent hair, in which 
she never wore any ornament, whatever the fash- 
ion might be; “I am not in any hidden trouble ; 
but I have to tell myself so, and to keep on as- 
suring myself of it, when I am with that woman— 
she has such a way of making me feel as if I 
were in her power, and there was something she 
knew. It is time for me to get out of all this; I 
am tired of it, and every time I see into the steady 
prosperity of those other people’s lives I feel 
more and more tired of it. What are we, I won- 
der? Adventurers, perhaps, and Mrs. Mabberley 
knows it. But we don’t adventure. It is a plea- 
sant life enough, only I have had enough of it, but 
it is same, though not tame, and as systematic 
as if we were shop-keeping Dissenters. What 
luck some people have, and how quietly they take 
it. Six thousand a year! and a position among 
the landed gentry!—the sort of thing I have 
heard papa speak of as the most enviable of all 
positions, a kind of earthly heaven; better in- 
deed, for he does not believe in heaven, and he 
does believe in landed property. Mrs. Townley 
Gore accepts it all as coolly as if it were the due 
of that brother of hers. I wonder what he’s like ; 
I rather like the notion of him she gives one. A 
man with a will of his own, and not too easy to 
manage. Lucky, too, that is, if he is not dead 
somewhere—drowned, or murdered, or something. 
Well, if he were, she would get over it.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SLIGHTLY ELEVATED. 


KNEW it was he the first instant I glanced 

at him, as he stepped into the elevator, and 
then, seeing a lady, took off his hat and stood 
there with it in his hand, while others filed in and 
seated themselves. I wondered if he had seen 
me. I hoped in heaven he had not, It was not 
very bright in the place, and I cast down my 
eyes with a truly ostrich-like sagacity, forgetting 
I could be seen if I did not see; forgetting too 
the mirrors lining the box if one happened to 
look in them. However, at the second floor he 
left, and I went on, thankful I had not been 
obliged to make the stir of moving out before he 
did. 

I would not have gone down to dinner that 
day if I could have helped it, I said to myself— 
not although mamma had asked the Loverings to 
dine, and my new garnet velvet had just come 
home. But mamma would have made such a 
song of it that one thing would be as bad as the 
other. 

I was hardly inside my room when I locked 
the door, and fell on the bed so faint that I 
should have died if at last I had not been able to 
cry—a good long refreshing cry that lasted till I 
grew so angry with myself it dried my tears. 
And then Amy came to the door, but I told her 
she must go along into mamma’s room; she 
couldn’t come in there. And she went away de- 
elaring it was fine time of day, and other things 
of the sort, till I bethought me that it was fine 
time of day if I fainted away, and cried myself ill, 
and locked my sister out of her room, all because 
I had happened to meet Loring Richards in the 
elevator five years after our boy and girl engage- 
ment was broken. 

I call it a boy and girl engagement; but it had 
been life of my life, and it had almost torn my 
heart out in coming to an end. And what had 
he cared—the great dark handsome creature, 
standing there without a line upon his face that 
told of any trouble it had been to him, who had 
left me to suffer all I had had to suffer alone ? 
Not go down to dinner? I would go if I went up 
in a chariot of fire directly afterward. I sprang 
up and bathed my face, and powdered it till it was 
cool, and unlocked the door and called Amy, and 
sat bent over a novel, and thoroughly absorbed in 
it, my hair streaming round my face and shoul- 
ders, till she was dressed, having to hurry a little 
for some caller in our parlor. Then I blew off 
my powder, took a hot bath, called Davis, and had 
her brush my hair till it tingled, and put on the 
garnet velvet with its creamy duchesse lace and 
the yellow pearls—everybody dresses so at that 
hotel. I only came near breaking down when, 
Davis not being able to find a jewel I wanted, I 
tumbled over the things myself, and a little old 
miniature that nobody knew I had kept tumbled 
from its hiding-place, and showed me for half an 
instant that proud grave face. But I recovered 
presently, and I looked in the glass, and defied 
him to tell that I cared a straw, even if he saw 
me in that vast caravansary of the splendid ho- 
tel dining-room, with its chandeliers, its mirrors, 
its frescoes, and its throngs. And anybody would 
have been justified in making such remarks as 
were convenient concerning my vanity who could 
have known the second thought that flashed 
through me as I looked in that glass, and saw the 
olive oval with its rich flush, the dark and glow- 
ing eye, the dewy lip, the clear soft outlines. If 
I thought it was a picture Loring Richards or an- 
other might be glad to see, how could I help the 
thought ? 

The Loverings were waiting when I went into 
the parlor, mamma and Amy, who had become 
used to my caprices in five years, talking as if 
they were not half worried to death for fear I 








was not going to dine at all—mamma’s soul be- 
ing deeply concerned in doing the Loverings hon- 
or; for she meant that Amy should marry the 
Doctor, if obliged to give up hope of my accept- 
ing Mr. Lovering’s bonds and stocks with him- 
self. Poor mamma had come to make a fetich 
to herself of bonds and stocks. And it was a 
condescension, in a manner, for them to dine with 
us, anyway, at a hotel—the aristocrats of the Av- 
enue in general despising the cuisine and the herd 
of the vulgar who get their two or three days’ 
yearly splendor at an inn, and these being aristo- 
erats in particular, and cruelly conservative in 
practice and principle. 

So we went down. And mamma sailed in with 
Mr. Lovering, and Amy with the Doctor, and I 
followed with Julia Lovering, whose little soul 
curled all up at contact with the crowd, like a 
sea-anemone when you touch it; and just at the 
door my train caught on a carpet hook, and a 
couple of servants made haste to loosen it, but 
not before a gentleman had stooped and set it 
free, and bowed without looking up, and passed 
on; and it was Loring Richards, and he had not 
known me again. So near me, and had not known 
me! Once, the air my garment brushed would 
have thrilled him through and through! And 
you can imagine if I knew whether I were eating 
gumbo soup, or Blue Point oysters, or what not, 
after that! What was Loring Richards doing 
there? Who was that lady he joined in the 
hall? Had he married? Was he here, possibly, 
on his wedding journey? Had he, then, forgot- 
ten me ? 

If it had not been for mamma’s claret, which 
she quietly pushed toward me, in a minute I 
should have fallen off my chair; but that brought 
the blood back. Forgotten me! Well, why should 
I be the only one to remember? Let me forget. 
Alas! had I not been trying to forget for five 
years? But I leaned over my plate to ask Mr. 
Lovering a question, the length of whose reply 
I knew would be like spool silk, warranted three 
hundred yards ; and I was hanging on his words, 
when my eyes caught sight of a person that had 
just come in, and was seated a few tables dis- 
tant, had taken out a newspaper, and was never 
glancing up from the column. A chair was turn- 
ed down near him, and it remained vacant for 
some time. For his bride? No; a man does 
not come down to dinner and leave his bride 
to follow alone. For his wife of longer date? 
When I had the opportunity of another look, a 
dazzling creature sat there, a golden-headed dar- 
ling, radiant as if a star had turned arose. Was 
I not ashamed of myself to wish to look that 
way! What did I eare for Loring Richards, or 
his wife, either, if he had one? Not in that di 
rection again did I turn my head. I was gay and 
all alive myself, and Mr. Lovering was all devo- 
tion. I knew by some other senses when those 
two left the room, but not by my eyes or ears. 

“Who is that going out?” asked Mr. Lover- 
ing. “If his looks were a burning-glass, you 
would be in flames.” 

“One of the waiters?” I asked. “There is a 
French count among them, you know, and a Pol- 
ish refugee.” 

“ Margaret!” exclaimed mamma, “ how should 
you know anything about such people ?” 

“Oh, mamma, I am interested in them; and 
since I joined the Internationals, and the Nibil- 
ists, and the Marianne, and the rest, I know all 
about such people.” I saw Mr. Lovering’s hair 
slowly begin to rise onend, “ That old rag-pick- 
er,” I added, “ told me yesterday that—” 

But Mr. Lovering’s head looked more and more 
like an electric hair-brush, and mamma cried, 
“ Margaret !” 

“Why, mamma, we are all human beings to- 
gether.” 

“T really must insist—” began mamma; and 
then Amy giggled, and mamma looked as if she 
thought I had gone out of my head, and Amy 
was hysterically sympathetic. 

“ Your daughter’s advanced opinions,” said Mr, 
Lovering, stiffly, “are a surprise to me.” 

“You silly little mother,” Amy laughed. “It 
is our boating club at home, the Internationals, 
our charity school, the Nihilists, our sewing club, 
our book club, our—” 

“T really thought you meant secret societies,” 
gasped that old goose of an elderly lover. 

“ And what if I had?” said I, my native vigor 
returning. ‘“ What if I were own cousin to Vera 
Sassalitch ?” 

“Do have her name right,” said the Doctor. 
“T was afraid that our young ladies would be 
following Natalushka’s fashions as soon as Mr, 
Black made her so charming.” 

“Charming ?” said his father. “A girl with 
such ideas charming?” 

“T am rejoiced to hear you express yourself 
so,”’ said mamma. 

“And I,” said I. “ Because they are my ideas.” 

“Which are your ideas?” he asked. “ Mine, 
or those of that young Russian girl and her like ?” 

“ Hers, certainly,” I said. ‘The ideas of hu- 
manity and brotherhood.” And my heart began 
to beat like an engine one hears in the night, 
with a wild sort of exultation that now, no mat- 
ter what had happened to Loring Richards, I had 
made it impossible that I should ever marry Mr, 
Lovering’s stocks and bonds, for the temptation 
was out of the way: he would never ask me. 

But it had all been a little too much for me. 
And I saw that mamma was comprehending the 
situation, and growing angrier and angrier. Oh, 
how angry the dear soul was! “ You look very 
pale, Margaret,” she said. ‘Are you not well? 
I see by your conversation that you are not quite 
yourself. You had better goto yourroom. Our 
friends will excuse you, I am sure.” And I bow- 
ed to them all, and caught the Doctor’s twinkling 
eye—the Doctor who wanted no young mother-in- 
law—and rose and slipped from the room before 
either he or his father could offer me an arm. 
I could not have held out through another five 
minutes. 





The elevator was just coming up from the low- 
er hall. I stepped in. A gentleman in it took 
off his hat as usual. I seated myself, the boy 
closed the door, and we softly slid upward. We 
ascended half way to the next floor, when we 
paused with a slight jar. The boy looked up at 
the bell signals; pulled one string, and then an- 
other; pushed open the door against the blank 
wall, and then, before he had shut it, there came 
a sudden sense of breathlessness, and we had 
shot up toward the roof like a catapult; the boy 
had flung himself out as we passed one of the 
open spaces of the flying floors; and all at once 
we stopped again with a shock, suspended by 
some unknown agency between the two upper 
fioors, with some seventy feet of empty space un- 
der us, and nothing that we knew of between us 
and destruction. 

The light in the elevator had gone out, and 
only a dim glimmer from the jets in the upper 
hall made darkness visible. For a moment I 
closed my eyes, and leaned back, half lifeless. 
“Tt is horrible,” I gasped. For I thought of the 
fierce shock, the crushing of body and bone that 
was to follow at any moment, if we fell to the 
lower pavement, if we were driven up into the 
timbers of the roof. Then came the thought 
that it was but for a moment after all, and with 
it would end all that was so unbearable. Ler- 
ing Richards’s wife and Loring Richards himself 
would be nothing then to me. No more torture, 
no more heart-break, no more tears—just peace. 
And there came with that a certain gladness over 
all the immediate horror. “ Are you afraid?” I 
said, turning to the other ocoupant of the cage, 
at whom I had not glanced. 

“ Afraid, Margaret! Here ?—alone with you?” 
came the answer. 

“Loring! Oh, how dreadful! And—and your 
wife—” 

“My wife! There is only one wife possible 
for me, Margaret, and you have kept me away 
from her for five years.” 

“Do you say you are not married ta that lovely 
creature at the table—” 

“Married? To my cousin Rose? And you 
ask me that, Margaret ?—you ?” 

I raised my eyes to look athim. He was stand- 
ing directly before me in the half-shadow. “ Oh, 
Loring,” I said, “we are in the face of death. 
Can you forgive me—now, when there is nothing 
left for us but to die ?” 

He bent and caught me to his heart. “ At any 
rate,” he. said, “to die together. There is no 
greater bliss than that.” 

“Oh yes,” I cried—“ to live together. Ah, 
will nobody save us? Oh, when we have just 
found each other after all these bitter years! 
Were they bitter to you, Loring ?” 

And just then the ropes began to slide softly 
over the pulleys again, and we went easily slip- 
ping down, and gently alighted at the lower hall 
as if nothing had been the matter. Talk of the 
total depravity of inanimate things! It is saecri- 
lege. I believe that elevator knew just what it 
was doing. But you ought to have seen dear 
mamma's face when Loring told her that he 
should not let me out of his sight again till he 
had a legal claim upon me, and he would be glad 
of her company and Amy’s in the Church of the 
Heavenly Haven in exactly one half-hour’s time! 





Scrim Curtain with Antique Lace Insertion 
and Edging.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 468, 


Turis scrim curtain is trimmed on the inner edge and 
the bottom with antique lace insertion and edging, 
which is technically known as netted guipure. Fig. 2 
gives the design for the insertion, and Fig. 3 that for 
the edging. The ground is worked in straight netting 
with rather coarse linen thread, and then darned in the 
manner shown in the illustrations in point de toile, 
,0int de reprise, and point d’esprit with similar thread. 
"he lace is button-hole stitched around the outer edge, 
after which the surplus net is cut away. The lambre- 
quin is of dark olive plush, and is edged at the bottom 
with twisted fringe in the same shade ; it is draped on 
the curtain rod in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion, and finished with tassels at the ends. The cur- 
tain band is of silk and wool passementerie ornament- 
ed with clusters of pendent balls, 


Black Satin Morning Slipper. 
See illustration on page 469. 


Tuts black satin slipper is lined with red satin, and 
trimmed with steel lace, which is headed around the 
top of the slipper with heavy steel cord. The rosette 
of steel lace on the front surrounds three leaf-shaped 
pieces of white cloth, which are embroidered with red 
silk in chain stitch, and with red and iridescent beads. 


Ladies’ Hats.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on page 469. 


Tur flaring brim of the Tuscan straw bonnet Fig. 1 is 
five inches wide in the front and half as wide in the 
back; it is wired an inch from the edge, and faced 
with pleated white Spanish lace. A band an inch wide 
and fourteen inches long, made of stiff net and ribbon 
wire, and covered with maize satin, on which a half- 
wreath of wild roses is mounted, is fastened inside the 
brim. The outside trimming consists of maize satin 
ribbon an inch and a half wide, which is edged on each 
side with white Spanish lace three inches wide, and is 
twined about the hat in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. A gilt and steel ornament is set in the mid- 
dle of the front and another at the left side. 

The large round hat Fig. 2 is of English straw. 
The brim is faced two inches deep around the edge 
with a bias strip of Bordeaux red Surah, which is cov- 
ered by pleated white lace four inches wide. A wreath 
of large shaded red roses encircles the crown, and ter- 
minates in hanging sprays of buds in the back. A 
large soft bow of shaded red satin ribbon four inches 
wide is fastened on the crown at the middle of the 
front above the wreath. 

The satin straw bonnet Fig. 3 has a high oe 
crown and a wide brim which forms revers on both 
sides. The brim is wired, faced with pale lemon-col- 
ored plush, and edged, except for eighteen inches 
around the front, with gathered white lace two inches 
and a half wide. Pale lemon-colored satin ribbon four 
inches wide ts folded lengthwise through the middle 
and fastened on the right side of the crown. The rib- 
bon is carried around the front of the crown and be- 
neath the brim on the left side of the back, arranged 
in loops and ends on the revers, and carried over the 
front, where it is caught down with three gilt orna 
ments, to the point where it began. The right side is 
trimmed with a cluster of pink, red, and yellow roses 
with leaves. — 











ON THE 


ETRETAT—AN ARTISTS’ 
RESORT. 
By HENRY BACON. 

FF the railroad line on the Normandy coast, 
about twenty miles east of Havre, is the little 
town of Etretat, that has become popular during 
the last quarter of a century as the summer resi- 
dence of artists and authors. Alphonse Karr, 
Offenbach, Courbet Poitevin, and their comrades 
first established themselves here when it was only 
a thatch-roofed fishing village, living at the lit- 
tle tavern, the principal house of entertainment 
—a joyous, productive, Bohemian life amongst 
the primitive peasants and fishermen, and the 

picturesque Normandy scenery. 

Sut the place has grown since those days. As 
some one has said, “ Follow artists and journal- 
ists, and you will find something worth finding,” 
so a crowd has followed these pioneers, and Etre- 
tat at the present time is a flourishing sea-side 
summer residence, with many fine villas and sev- 
eral flourishing hotels, dating its history and 
prosperity from the time of Alphonse Karr’s first 
visit, giving his name to its principal street, and 
doing him honor by wearing his portrait in Deck 
faience on the facade of the principal hotel. 

Although the summer visitors far outnumber 
the native population—the fishermen and their 
families—the place still preserves many of its 
primitive aspects, and the artistic element is pre- 
dominant amongst its summer visitors, 

The town is located, like many along the coast, 
in a valley, on a stream running into the sea, with 
2 half-moon-shaped beach about a mile long, in- 
closed by chalk cliffs, each extremity terminating 
in natural arches, that are the chief wonder of the 
locality, and have been reproduced on many a 
canvas and stage decoration. These arches are 
common along the coast, being worn in past ages 
by the waves through projections of the chalk 
cliffs. The most important and curious is the 
arch on the west of Etretat beach, which bears 
the name of Porte d’Aval, with the extreme por- 
tion standing out into the sea like a gigantic fly- 
ing-buttress. Porte d’Amont, the arch to the 
east, is much smaller and more regular, and does 
not attract as much attention, being in full view 
of its majestic companion. 

There are two large hotels and several smaller 
ones that accommodate the visitors who come to 
Etretat for a short time, but it is the fashion to 
have one’s own dwelling. It is not necessary to 
buy or build, as the town is mostly composed of 
small stone houses built with the savings of the 
inhabitants, neatly, sometimes comfortably, fur- 
nished. These are let for the summer months at 
very reasonable prices. Often the owners are will- 
ing to perform the duties of servants to the lodg- 


ers. And there are many charming private cot- 
tages with picturesque gardens about them, and 





several large chateaux on the outskirts of the town. 

But no matter where we lodge, on the Rue Al- 
phonse Karr, at the hotels, or in some little street 
without a name, we all meet at the casino on the 
beach—a long low building containing ball-room, 


DOWNS. 


reading-room, card-room, café, ete.—which is 
open by subscription to all. 

In front of the casino has been built a terrace, 
where we promenade up and down after dinner, 
and between the showers on stormy days. From 
the terrace a flight of steps leads down between 
the bathing-houses to the beach; for the beach 
in front of the casino is hired by the casino com- 
pany from the government, which retains the own- 
ership of all the sea-coast a certain distance 
above high-water line. All who bathe here pay 
a small sum for the privilege to the establish- 
ment, which has always several stalwart men on 
duty during bathing hours to assist the bathers 
and prevent accidents. These men are old sail- 
ors, natives of the place, who are autocrats in 
their way, for they 
order those out of 
the water who they 
consider are remain- 
ing too long, and, 
if the weather is 
stormy, forbid any | 
one going in when 
they know it is dan- 
gerous, 
| The beach is shin- 
gly, descending rap- 
idly, and the rising 
| and falling tides form 
| terraces where the 
spectators lounge or 
sit in groups on cu- 
rious folding-chairs 
supplied in very lib- 
eral quantity by the 
casino, and _— these 
chairs adapt them- 
selves remarkably to 
the locality, as they 
| can be used and turn- 
|} ed in almost any 
way, the broad edges 
keeping them from hi 








sinking between the 
| pebbles. PERE 
| Out amongst the 


bathers are often seen 
many little canoes moving quickly through the wa- 
| ter, peculiar to French sea-side places, appropri- 
| ately called périssoirs, that are as difficult to be- 
come accustomed to as the velocipede on land, the 
least uncertain motion or heavy wave upsetting 
them, making it necessary for the occupant to man 
the little vessel in bathing costume, ready for any 
| emergency; to launch and to land are the most 
difficult operations, unless there is a dead calm, 
| and more assurance is needed in landing than in 
| entering a ball-room, for one is obliged to land in 
| the face of all the people on the beach, who wear 
| an expectant look anda smile that often broadens 
| into a merry laugh as on the last wave the périssoir 


upsets, and the crew is obliged to swim ashore. 

The fishermen’s part of the beach is the pic- 
turesque portion, and the great attraction to the 
painter. 
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A PERISSOIR. 


On the crest are rows of old worthless wea- 
ther-beaten boats, covered with boards and 
thatched roofs, with doors and windows cut in 
them, now used for store-houses for nets and oth- 
er fishing-tackle. Before them are many huge 
clumsy capstans, with beams and ropes beside 
them ; then the boats, broad and heavily built, of 
ancient model, each painted in primitive colors 
chosen by the owner to designate his property. 
These boats are family affairs; they have them 
christened before their first voyage, like a new- 
born babe, with the priest and town’s-people as- 
sisting, and much galette (short-cake) distrib- 
uted to the children, They name them after the 
saints, as they do their children, and on their 
saint’s day decorate the mast with a bunch 

of green. When 
there is a wedding 
— in the town, they 
| decorate them with 
flags, and when any 
of the family dies, 
put the boat in 
mourning by paint- 
ing the topmast 
black, One scarce- 
ly ever finds a por- 
trait of one of the 
family hanging in 
one of the fisher- 
men’s thatch-roofed 
cottages, but often 
some rude effigy of 
the boats; and if a 
painter wishes to se- 
cure the everlasting 
favor of one of these 
fishermen, it is not 
the child he sketch- 
es, but the portrait 
of the favorite boat, 
paying much more 
attention, if he is 
cunning, to the paint- 
ed number upon the 
bow than to the ar- 
tistic quality of his 

; production. 

Before Etretat was frequented by strangers, 
these capstans and the dismantled hulks were 
placed anywhere their owners had seen fit— 
probably many of them had been there for sev- 
eral hundred years—and the place was much 
more picturesque than now. But when the ca- 
sino was built, the government officials thought a 
little more regularity along the beach, so that the 
stranger could have a pleasant promenade from 
one end to another, was desirable, and engineers 
were sent to move the caloges and capstans into 
line. But the fishermen had not yet learned that 
the town’s improvement and the influx of stran- 
gers were to bring them more comforts, and the 








engineers were mobbed, the crowd being led by 
an old woman, strong in limb and tongue. The 
improvers were routed by the fishwives’ band, 
and the Mayor, wearing a tricolored scarf, his 
badge of office, supported by the garde-champé- 
tre, his only military foree at command, was forced 
to appear upon the ground to quiet the mutiny. 
Of course the government officers at last prevail- 
ed, and now there is more regularity along the 
walk, and a line of thatch-roofed hulks that 
one of the English-reading visitors has christened 
Peggotty’s Row. 

Even the costumes of the natives have under- 
gone “improvements.” Machine manufactures 
have become cheaper than homespun. They still 
wear the huge high boots, but rainy weather 
brings out some of the picturesque old clothes. 
The red petticoats with tucked-up over-dresses 
and white caps are becoming rare, only to be 
found on the old women; and only one of the 
red piratical-looking caps that used to be worn 
by all the fishermen now survives, and that ean 
only be seen pleasant days on old Pére Maillard, 
sunning his eighty-four years amongst the boats. 

“ Do you know who he is ?” asked an old man, 
who had seen me talking to Pére Maillard. “ He’s 
my father. There are five generations of us here 
on the beach.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, “you are a numerous 
family.” 

“Yes; but not so many as that of Zephir the 
baigneur. His mother had nineteen children. 
Zephir is one of the youngest. Did you ever 
know his brother Joseph? He used to amuse 
the Parisians”—all strangers are called by the 
natives Parisians—‘“by breaking one of those 
cobble-stones with his fist.” 

On the downs, a little way inland, can be seen 
from below a clump of large trees, which shelters 
the farm of Amont from the north wind. This 
farm is the favorite resort for landscape artists, 
and is spoken of by the painters as “the farm.” 
Here in pleasant weather there are always sever- 
al artists at work, sometimes more than several; 
and the farmer—a friend of painters, although 
not a patron—has put an empty room in one of 
his out-buildings at their disposal, where they 
keep their easels and parasols, and this room has 
become quite a museum, for here we find many 
sketches in progress, and others, commenced sum- 
mers before, that their owners have never return- 
ed to finish, 

Etretat is not one of those places that have an 
interest alone in the past. We enjoy it to-day, 
and lay plans for the morrow. It is interesting to 
know the Romans gave it its name and laid out 
the road, but we do not care a great deal for such 
information, we study the pretty bathing costumes 
much more than our histories, and look forward 
with delight to our next summer’s vacation, hop- 
ing the while nothing will occur to raise the rents, 
or hasten the building of the railroad. 
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KATE GREENAWAY DESIGNS FOR DOYLEYS, ETC.; AND BORDER.—From tag Sovrn Kensinaron Royau Scnoot or Art Neepie-Work.—[See Pace 478,] 
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Kate Greenaway Designs for Doyleys, 
See illustrations on page 477. 

HESE effective Kate Greenaway figures for 
are finely worked in outline with the finest crew- 
els or silks, in one or two shades of a color; 
important lines are more thickly worked than the 
others, but the chief shading or variety is given 
outlines are dark blue, the designs on the dress- 
es or the folds will be of lighter blue, and the 
used, and split stitch where the line is to be very 
fine. 
well adapted for various purposes, such as fin- 
ishing other patterns, trimming dresses, aprons, 
worked in outline stitch, in one or two colors. 

Black Satin Neck-Tie. 

Tus black satin neck-tie consists of a bias strip five 
inches and a half wide. The ends are sloped from 
steel lace, headed by steel cord sewed down In loops, 
and ornamented besides with steel bead leaves and 
the edges and veins are defined with steel beads strung 
on fine wire, and the surface is studded with single 


etc.; and Border. 
T 
doyleys, wall-pockets, or such small objects 
blue is perhaps the favorite. Some of the more 
by the use of two or more shades ; thus the chief 
face lines in the lightest shade. Stem stitch is 
The pretty border at the foot of the page is 
towels, etc., or may be used for insertions. It is 
See illustration on page 469. 
each side toa — at the middle, and are edged with 
berries. Thexe leaves are cut out of black stiff net; 
beads. 


Silver Chest. 
See illustration on page 469. 


Tis carved-wood chest, which is designed to hold 
silver-ware, is divided inside into compartments adapt- 
ed to the purpose, 





Don’r use any Face Powder but Rrker’s, and 
you will always have a clear and beautiful skin. 
Sold everywhere at 25c. a box. Those who pre- 
fer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 
use,—| Com. ] 





A HAPPY FAMILY. 
Pulled from the breast, squeezed from the bottle, 
Stomachs will sour and milk will curdle; 
Baby hallelujah all that night, 
Household bumping heads in awful fright. 
Don't deny, ‘twas thus with Victoria, 
Night was hideous without Castoria ; 
When colic left; for peaceful slumber, 
All said their prayers and slept like thunder. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AN INVALUABLE TONIC. 
Horsrorv’s Acid Phosphate is an invaluable tonic 
in any case where an acid tonic is indicated. 
—{Adv.] Greenfield, Ile. J. L. Prat, M. D. 





Lavres take great comfort in telling how small a shoe 
they can wear, but they don’t say how many bottles of 
German Corn Remover are up stairs. Sold by drug- 
gists. 25 cents.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resniting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat. Baxtne Powprr Co., New York. 


SINGER 3i¥!¢. SENT. 


MACHINE 
To get good agents everywhere, we 
will Sone extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sainple machine, latest im- 
proved Singer, nicke)- plated wheel, 
a prtecairents. Addres 

.-P. WHITKAa C ©... Gen. Agts. 
Chicago, all, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and pe rmanently al 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y 


Allen's Meldrum Deodorizer, 


Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of per- 


Spiration. Wholesale e Depot, 15 Fulton St., N. Y. 





106 | Fifth Ave., 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW: 


THE 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eve of the closest observer. 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
| $1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge, 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
N 0 A GEN Tq’ S. 




















AA 
'JEFFERIE’ S| LAWN, TENNIS. 





Our Complete Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 

$25, $30, $335, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe= 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the 9 a ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS, 


By MISS OAKEY. 


Cloth, $1 OO. 


16mo, 





This little book, written by one whose training In 
art has caused her to find contemporaneous humanity 
often a less beautifal panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledge how not to destroy the beanti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individual is not a matter of 
caprice, but may be based upon definite laws of form 
and color; that it does not depend upon elaboration 
or expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Eztract from Introduction. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Stater, on receipt of the price, 


+] Original Quince 
PARSHALL s Bandoline Pow- 
der produces an elegant — Bandoline. Never 
spoils. Does not soil the hair. Unaffected by perspira- 


tion. 10 cents. Ever satisfactory. Sold by Druggists. 





Price, from $5 to $15 | 
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PURE 5! SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, Sale. deal or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW York. 

















 Bason Electra-Magnetic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC 
RHEUMATISM, SCIAT 
CRAMPS,etc. DeveLors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
Suaren and Dwarrep Limes. 
Substantially made of best SiLK, 
Satin paaooaes: eames Beau- 
tiful in appeara’ 
ay ‘inch, all Silk or 
Elastic Webbing 
, Ladies’, $1.50; 
ien’s, $2 Misses’, $1; Chil- 
dren’s (very soft anc d elastic id 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one | ge h wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men 1.26 ; Misses’, 
% cents, Sent _* any address, 
t-paid, on a eipt of Postal 
Mor gistered Let- 





Duane 8t., N. Y 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Suceessor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 
BEATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful atope, 5 sets reeds, 


only $65. P janos, $125 up. te Illus. 
Catalog. Ture Address BE ATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Send 3c. for 





to beaut 4 
appears h 


every instance it has 
tiful, 
SETTLED THAT QUESTION | ful e 


cacy. 
WITH A LOVEEY SUCCESS, 

















SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be consid 
is a clear, smooth, soft, and Sodeeel ee 
andsome, even if her features are not pe 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
tirne in procuring and applying 


LAITRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 

It has been a analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor' 

pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin, 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 

iven entire satisfaction. 

rive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 





The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 
rfec 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be bean- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil - selected cocoa, pps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicatel flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually byilt up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever a is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well bossihed 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”. 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 
PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 








Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


FARM FESTIVALS, 


By Witt Carteton, Author of “Farm Ballads,” 
“Farm Legends,” and “ Centennial Rhymes.” 
With numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 

B2 50. 











There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe to 
us his dramatis persone, but he places them before 
us, and they tell their own story. * * * Mr. Carleton is, 
in his way, as truly a creator of character as Robert 
Browning, and we recognize in him not only the 
genius which creates, but the art which exhibits his 
creations with a skill that commands our attention. 
—N. Y. Times, 

His ballads are genuine transcripts of natnre, ad- 
mirable genre pictures from life. They exhibit an 
originality of conception and power of execution 


| which entitle the author to claim rank as a master in 


FO. pezene. | 





this field of poetic literature. —N, ¥. Evening Poat, 
Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic.—N. Y. Independent, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


_ BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

ae by our best 

hysicians as not injurious to 
oes Reaith, For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Price by — 











¢ 
Yep © cst 
ARRANTED oR 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ 
wanted in all ‘parts of | the l ig 


27PING 








Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P. oOo. Box 1654, New York. 
1 All Gold, ‘Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
Name on, We. Crtvton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


50 





To ovr Parroys.—Did you read the bold advertisement on the inside page of the last week’s issue of Dr. Scott’s Electric Flesh Brush? 
The Flesh Brush is indeed a wonder, accomplishing all that is claimed for it. 
one, and thus prevent the loss of a single day’s pleasure. 


missed a treat. 


Sold. everywhere. 


All dealers are authorized to refund the money if not as represented. 


If not, you have 


To those preparing for their summer holidays, our advice is, buy 
It wonderfully invigorates the head and body, and immediately counteracts the poison of Mosquito Bites. 
Price $3 00. Also inquire for Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush. 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 842 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
SUMMER READING. 


BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. 
Author of “The Fair God.” 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
James, Jr. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

DAISY MILLER: a Study. By Henty James, Jr. 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 





By Lew. WaALaor, 
16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Novel. By Henry 


By Henry James, 


Jr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A 
BUNDLE OF LETTERS. By Henry James, Jr. 


32mo0, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. A Novel. By the 
Author of *‘ Golden-Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 











GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 82mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
Se 


!!! By Grorer H. Herworrn, Author of “ Star- 
board and Port,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. A Summer's Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
of Maine and Labrador. By Grorer H. Herworru. 
Illustrated, 12mo0, Cloth, $1 75, 

VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. Villages and Vil- 
Jage Life, with Hint their Improvement. By 
Narnante. Hittyer Earestoxs, Post svo, Cloth, 






CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: 
By Cuances Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

SUNRISE. A Story of These Times. By Witriam 
Brack. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

WHITE WINGS. 
LIAM BLaoK. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND 

> Young Nimrods in Nerth America. A Book 

By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of **The 

Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 

trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By Joun Hannen- 
ton, Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies,” &c. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES AND 
SKETC HES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 12mo, ¢ loth, $1 25. 

OUR VILLAGE. 


Scenery. 


Stories. 


A Yachting Romance. By Wit- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


AND SEA. 


Sketches of Rural Character 

By Mary Rosseit Mrrrorp, 32mo, 

per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

GEORGE BAILEY. A Tale of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Oniver OLpnoy. 16me, Cloth, $1 00. 

FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. 
ican Natural History. 
lustrated. 


and 
Pa- 


Glimpses of Amer- 

By Ernest Incersoun. Il 

Square lémo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A RAGGE D REGISTER (of People, Places, and Opin- 
ions), By Anna E. Dickinson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 06. 


THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA,;; or, Cheap 
Cruising and Safe Sailing By W.L. Aupes. With 
Illustrations. 32mo, P. “per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Ciementina Brack. 382mo, 





Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

UNDER THE TRE By Rev. Samver Inenavs 
Prime, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 

LOTUS EATING. A Summer Book. By Groree 


Witiram Corrs, I) 


lustrated from Designs by Ken- 
sett. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

I GO A-FISHING. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

MARY ANERLEY. 


ILACKMORE, 


By Witniam C. Prime. Crown 
A Yorkshire 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Exist ‘Fe Re- 

ouus, Author of **The Earth,” “The Ocean.” &c 


Translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie. 


Tale. By R. D. 


Iliustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Auven. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SP? Harrer & Brornenrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 


Celebrated Patent 


» “WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
‘the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
/ ; They make a thin face appear full soften 
thie the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lon 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whoee hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE'S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT cet 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG*LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially it she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of EES. 
CC. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
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ONLY at my Branch, 12 Kast 14th Street. 
A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co, 


-Augusta, Maine. 


Lisnany or Coneress, ’ 
Covvyricur Orricr, Wasutneton, f 

To wit: Be rr Rememorren, that on the 22d day of 
June, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBO 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

AGNES. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

the Rollo Books. 

CAROLINE. A Franconia Story. 

of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 








of 


By the Author 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiett & Co..Portiand,Maine. 











KEYES, 


349 to 353 Eighth Avenue. 
GREAT SALE OF LAWNS 


THIS WEEK. 


5000 YARDS OF PLAIN AND LATTICE-WORK 
LAWNS, to be cleared out at 


6 1-2 Cents per Yard; 
These Lawns are well worth 15 cents. 


Splendid assortment of SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
LACE BUNTINGS, LINENS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, &c,, &c., at popular prices. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &e. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
™ <; icien de pe Classe 
> Paris 
75 cents the 





la Facults 
nn rue ste an, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
box. 





The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Chiidren. 

A Superior Nutritive in. Continued 


Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial v 


Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


— 

HIS justly ly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 

A A in composition, prineipally the GLUTEN de- 
the WHI WINTER FLINT 
T CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and abe pe ee agg 
a very hi egree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, ‘its eon Men AND REL 
FOOD FO OWTH 


lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion-~- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while_it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and he ggg ore > as 
an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonar fe 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Medicin 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Crear eeaethean and Cholera 

ntu 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


UNITED "gt Saves 
JOHN CARLES SONS NEWYORRGS 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes...$30.00 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French Ching Tea Sets, 44 pes. . 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 14.00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 3.00 


} 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


Large Order from London—10,000 copies sold 


HAIR * 


Its Care, Diseases and hiram 
By C. HENRI LEONARD, A. M., 
A Professor in the Michigan ( ‘oliege ~, Ve icine. 

Octavo, 320 pages, cream-tint paper, 
beautifully bound in cloth, epost: paid, 82.00. 

White paper, board sides, $1.00 it-paid; has over 
100 engravi and gives Self- tment for * mr 
pare a ae of the r, Beard Sealp, 200 prescripti 

ng: 

if your Hair being given. Out, it tells you how to stop it. 
If it is turning gray, ah tells you how to prevent it. If 
itis growing slow, it tells you how to hasten its growth. 
If itisall out, and the hair bulbs are not dead, it tells you 
how to make it grow again. If itis growing In un- 
sightly prnese, it tells you how to remove it. It tells 
you how to bleach it. or dye it black, brown, red, or of 
a blonde colee tf gives a long chapter upon Hyaienic 
TREATMENT; also sev eral chapters upon the diseases that 
mee it fall out, such as “scall,” ‘‘ milk crust,” animal and 

vegetable parasites, and how to prev ent and destroy them; 
also many ay pecs upon n its marvelous growth, etc., etc. 

This boo! n b nighty commended b —) the 
Medical and Secular Press. reulary¥ RE. dress 
The Illustrated Medical Tlimmen Co., Detrelt, “tien, 
3( LOVELY Moss-Rose & Kes't. Cc hromo C1 ards, 

name on, 10c. A 32-col. story paper. Free with 
every order. . Amenvwoan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn, 





SHOES. © 
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Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


_A\_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 

oO V-O__ Boys’ surrs. 
MILLINERY. oo “O FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS.5~ (O_Unpenwear. 


LINENS. 0 ~O_LACES. 


* JONES “, 


Eighth ‘Muelle, corner } Rinataont St., 
New York City. 


JONES ~~ 


_COCROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. . o GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS." A_0 REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 


Upnoustery. (J 


VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 





Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Uneqnualled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Sth Avenue 
JONES wi isa'ss JONES 

NEW YORE. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 
Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TEETH and Gums. 
Iupure Breatn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 





Mme. GURNEY &C Co. 


6 East 14th Street, N, Y., 
Importers of Sey for HONITON and POINT 
LACE MAKING, ARRASENE, and all materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework, “How to 
Make Lace,” 50c. Pattern Book, 25c. 





The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


Ld This combined action gies it wonderful 
or er to cure all diseases. 


Why Are Are We Sick? 


—_—— 
Because we allow pe allow these gre great organs to be- 
A come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- 





mors are therefore forced into the b 
oh should be ay naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, eee Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


by cmning Sree action of these organs a 

oa pestoring eir power to throw off disease. 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches ? 

Why tormented with Piles, Consti pen: 

Y Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous Or sick headaches? 

Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 

health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 

One package will make six qtsof Medicine. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......-.... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year,.............0+-- 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application | to Harrer & Brorurns. 


et?” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on —_e of Nine Cents. 


HARPER &. BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovre D. Conway. 


Iilustrated. 12m, Cloth, $1 00. 
IL. 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Wu. Cartrron, Author 


of “Farm Ballads,” 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous 
Illustrations. Uniform with 
“Farm Legends.” 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


“Farm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
characteristic 
**Farm Ballads” and 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 


Tl. 

BEAUTY IN ORESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 

$1 00. 

lV, 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. go American Editions. In bre- 
vier type 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 

cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

Vv. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 


LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Pauiatn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
Vi. 
UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 


trasted with its Earlier and Later History ; 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cairns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


being the 


VII. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epes Sancenr. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50, 

Vill. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guic le through Great Britain and 





Ireland, France, Bel a Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Eyypt, Syria, Tur key y, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pensroke Ferriper. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 

Vou. 1L.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 

Von. ILL.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 


Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
1X. 
HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA 


The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


1, $2 


x. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS 
Edited, with Notes, by Weu1am J. Rourr, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents, 

xi. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Loner. S8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

XII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wu1aM Howir Wyk. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. . Crank Russert. 20 cts, 


ay W 


A Costly Heritage. By Atior O'HANLON. 20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Truro. Girr. 20 cents 


!!! By Groner H. Herworrn. $1 00, 
At the Seaside, and other Stories 


$y Many Crow. 
AY. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Ronerr Bucuanan. 15 cents. 
My First Offer, 


and other Stories. By 
Hay. 


15 cents. 


Many Cro. 


The Story of Helen Troy. 
Rod, 


By the 
au Idy! of Mount Desert.” 


Author of 
l6mo, ¢ 


** Golden- 
#1 00, 





The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By Warrre Besant 
James Rice. 20 cents. 


and 


The Miller's Danghter. By Anne Brae. 20 cents. 
Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hansreron. Il- 
lustrated. - $1 60, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Orirpnanr. 20 cents, 
Beside the River. 


My Love. 


By Karuartne 8. Macquor. 20cts. 


By E. Lynn Linton. 20 ceuts. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Danirt. Devor. 20 cents. 
Miss Williamson's Divagations. 


By Miss Tuackrnay 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


4to, Paper, 15 cents 


S23 Harreer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

C3" Harrer’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
in Ne ype 


| Peoecrai onvovaraslOS 


New styles, by best its: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
» AWA WaicrScenes.etc.—no two alike. 


Awent's Complete Sain e Book, 25e. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel.E:ige Ca Le Lowest prices to dealers 
av 100 Sam oles Fancy Advertising Cards, ie. 
STEVENS BROS., Box 2, Northford, Ut. 
Will 
re it or forfeit $500. #4 outfit free. 
i. G. Ripvour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 
Can secure permanent employment 
San Agents with good sa ~~ selling Se City 


Skirt and Stocking Supporters, Sample outfit : 
_Free. Address Queca City en a Cincinnati,O, 


$5 10 $20 





Agents’ profit per Week. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 

















JULY .23, 1881 


“That’s what I call a finished sermon,” 
said a lady to her husband, as they wend- 
ed their way from church. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “but, do you 
know, I thought it never would be.” 

—_———~_——_ 


A city missionary was asked the cause 
of his poverty. ‘ Principally,” said he, 
with a twinkle of the eye, “‘ because 
have preached so much without notes,” 

seitendiaisiiercae 


“Who goes there ?” said an Irish sen- 
try of the British Legion at St. Sebastian, 

“A friend,” was the prompt reply. 

“Then stand where you are,” cried the 
sentinel; “for, by the powers, you’re the 
first friend I’ve met with in this murther- 


in’ country.” ; 


“Ma,” said a little four-year-old, “I 
saw something run across the kitchen 
floor this morning without any legs. 
What do you think it was?” The mother 
guessed various legless worms and things, 
and then gave it up, when the little fellow 
said, “* Why, ma, it was water.” 

———— > 


A girl struck her croquet partner on 
the head with a mallet; brain-fever set 
in, and the young man nearly died. The 
girl was kept under arrest until his re- 
covery, and when he got well she married 
him. Now he’s sorry he didn’t die. 

ee 

Why should you never address your 
conversation to a person engaged in foot- 
ing up figures ?—Because there's nothing 
80 deaf as an adder. 

Gunanrd@pemane 

** How did you like the lecture ?” 

* Oh, it was beantiful !” 

** What did he say ?” 

** Oh, he said so many beautiful things !” 

“Tell us some.” 

“Oh, he said—he said—but I can’t tell 
it to you as he said them !” 

“Tell them as you understand them.” 

** Well, he said—he said—oh, I can't!” 

“Tell us one thing he said.” 

** Well, he said that the esthetics of ex- 
istence enabled us to—to—oh, I can’t!” 

“Tell us what you think he meant.” 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 
BARNICKLE (the most adhesive old bore in town). “Oh, stop a minute, my boy”— 
(tries to clutch him)—‘ I've something particular—” ‘ 
Brown (just clearing him). “‘ Ah, Barny! Can't stop! Just lounging down the street. 
Good-by. See you soon.” (Aside.) “ How lucky!” 


HARMONY. 


Smitu (Philistine). “1 heard it was all ‘off’ between you and Miss Roweshett.” 
Wossinson (4sthete). “ Ya-as. Incompatibility of complexion !—she didn’t suit my 





al ’ 
FACETIE. 

A very bald gentleman 
was exhibiting toa friend 
his well-appointed toi- 
lette table, whereon were 
brushes of every size and 
shape. 

“Yes, I see, I see,” 
said the friend; “ you 
have everything—that is, 
everything except—” 

“ Except what ?” 

* Hair.” 


oo 

A little boy, while look- 
ing out of the window of 
his home, saw a fan-tailed 
pigeon alight in front of 
the house, ‘Oh, mother, 
come here!” he cried, 
“and see a pigeon with a 
bustle and train on.” 

—_— oso 

A traveller says that if 
he were asked to describe 
the first sensation of a 
camel ride, he would say, 
“Take a music stool, and 
having wound it up as 
high as it would go, put 
it in a cart without 
springs, get on top, and 
next drive the cart trans- 
versely across a ploughed 
field, and you will then 
form some notion of the 
terror and uncertainty 
you would experience 
the first time you mount- 
ed a camel,” 

——— 


A parvenu who had set 
up his carriage in great 
state went to a harness- 
maker to have “a silver 
letter” put on the blinker 
of his horses. 

“What letter shall I 
put on?” asked the har- 
ness-maker. 

“Well, don’t know ex- 
actiy,” replied the pomp- 
ous patron, After hesi- 
tating a moment, howev- 
er, he said, ‘* Well, I guess 
W is about as handsome 
a letter as you can put 
on, isn't it?” 


[Saunters to next corner, and off like a shot. 


“Oh, go along! Why didn’t you go 
and hear him yourself ?” 


Furnitchar !” 
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SHE WAS ALONE AT LAST; 


HER, AND ASK HER TO BE HIS, 


CLE TMs me 


LZA; 














AND NOW HE, WOULD POUR OUT HIS SOUL TO 
Tue GoLpEN OpPpoRTUNITY HAD COME. 
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1. Great Exrecrations.—‘‘ Duck under, Jim, he’s cummin’! We'll make a dollar 
apiece, sure.” 


JUST HIS LUCK. 


He TOOK HER UNRESISTING HAND, AND WHISPERED, *‘ AMARANTHE! DEAR AM 
Just THEN—WHACK! BANG! THE DEMON OF THE DINING-ROOM SOUNDED THE GONG 


FOR SUPPER, AND THE OPPORTUNITY WAS GONE FOREVER. 


A little fellow, who knew Mother Goose better than 
he knew his Bible, was asked in his class, “‘ Who.were 
thrown into the fiery furnace?” .This was too much 
for him. The question was passed. The answer came 
promptly, “‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego.” This 
was & mortification to the little fellow; and when the 
next question came, ‘‘ Who put them in ?” he answer- 
ed, with a jump, “ Little Johnny Green!” 

exnenpcnitipeinanenmes 

‘Do as ye would that men should do unto you,” is a 
glorious precept. Is this the reason why women kiss 
each other when they meet? 


—_——@——— 

Business Man. “ You vagabond! You send in word 
that you would see me on business, and when I ask 
what your business is, you beg!” 

VaGanonp. “ But you forget, sir; begging is my 
business.” : 

Speaking of one of his works tea critic, a dramatic 
author said, with the consciousness of medest worth, 
“Tt has had many imitators,” 

“Yes,” replied the critic, “ especially beforehand.” 


——>—_—_——_ 
Why is the letter G like the sun ?—Because it is the 
centre of light. 


The impecunious man who married an heiress always 
spoke of her as a capital wife. 
~~ 
It rains alike on the just and the unjust—on the just 
mainly, because the unjust have borrowed their um- 


brellas. Fae LS. OEE 


‘* Always pay as you go,” said an old Aberdonian to 
his nephew. 
“But, uncle, suppose I haven't anything to pay 
with ?” 
“Then don’t go.” 
—_—_—>———_——_ 


When Disraeli first came forward at Wycombe as a 
Parliamentary candidate; he was opposed by a terri- 
torial magnate. Of course the friends of the latter 
made much of the connection of the magnate with 
the county, etc., at the hustings. 

“On what do you stand?” shouted a man in the 
crowd to Disraeli. 

“y stand,” he replied, “on what you never will—on 


- my head.’ 


” 


It has been averred that 
a lady with a diamond 
ring will scratch her 
nose, in a given period, 
four times as often as 
any other woman, 


conan 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed 
a ae ** it does seem 
impossible for me to 
make both ends meet.” 

“Well, then,” said the 
boarder, “‘suppose you 
make one end vegeta- 
bles ?” 


“We're in 
now,” 
crowd. 

“A regular jam,” said 
another. 

“ Heaven preserve us !” 
mourned an old lady. 

——_.———— 


J a pickle 
said a man in a 


They had been engaged 
for a Aco time, and one 
evening were reading the 
paper together, 

* Look, love,” he ex- 
claimed, “only fifteen 
dollars for a suit of 
clothes !” 

“Ts it a wedding suit 2?” 
she asked, looking naive- 
ly at her lover. 

“Oh no,” he answered ; 
“jtis a business suit.” 

“Well, I meant busi- 
ness,” she replied. 

otetanlnstllipsntveiie 

* Amantha,” he mur- 


mured, with pathos in his 
voice, “* why do you quiv- 
erat my touch? Whydo 
you shrink from my em- 
race as the startled fawn 
trembles at the rustling 
of the autumn leaves ?” 

“T’ve been vaccinated,” 
she said. 

ca ae 

A Snort Turn.—A jo- 
cose youth reports that 
an intimate friend of his 
has a distant relative 
who made such a short 
turn of the velocipede 
that he cut off his own 
ear by running his hind 
wheel over it. 











2. Sap DisappointmENT.—“ Brave boy! noble deed! 
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I am the President 


of the Humane Society, and you shall have a Medal for this,” 








